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CHAPEL HILL PLANNERS vs. NASHVILLE AGRARIANS 


T is perhaps euphemistic to speak of the “progress” of social 
legislation in the Southeast since 1933. “Progress” connotes 
a forward movement toward a definite goal. There has been 
much agitation and commotion on the part of the several score of 
“social interest” groups within the region. There have been cer- 
tain advances in labor protection and social security written into 
the statute books and codes of each State. But there does not 
appear to be any concerted responsibility or even concensus of 
opinion in the matter and manner of direction towards regional 
destination. 
The prettiest route to the Southland of the future is that taken 
by the “Nashville School”, who, standing at the crossroads of 
southern agrarianism and national industrialism, chose the way 
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back to Thomas Jefferson, John Taylor, and John C. Calhoun. 
Twelve of them, in 1930, published I’kt Taxe My Sranp ideal- 
izing for Dixie a society in which agriculture is the leading voca- 
tion and the agrarian people dominate the social, cultural, econo- 
mic, and political life of the people. For half a dozen years they 
continued to elaborate this pastoral theme in their literary organ, 
the American Review. In 1936, eight of the original group 
joined in the symposium Wxo Owns America reconsidering, 
redefining but mainly recapitulating, the idea of the Southland 
as the American stronghold of yeoman democracy. 

The agrarians have been assailed on all sides as “escapists”, 
“romanticists”, “obscurantists”, but their influence cannot be so 
easily discounted. The fact that they have chosen the medium of 
literary expression does not mean that they are merely “dreamers 
of dreams. . . sitting by desolate streams”. The Nashville School 
criginated in 1921 with a little band of southern poets who called 
themselves “Fugitives”; but the “Fugitives” have long since 
been augmented by the more tough-minded political scientists 
and historians. They are belligerents rather than refugees, taking 
their stand against current social trends; prepared to resist com- 
munism and fascism, industrialism and nationalism; ready and 
keen to fight to the finish for their “American Dream”. They 
will not stay put in Poictesme, to which they have been so fre- 
quently assigned by the irritated “Liberals”. They persist in ap- 
pearing at the regional meetings of the “social interest groups”, 
and there they talk, vociferously, yet sweetly and persuasively. 
More than one assembly of practical economists and social scien- 
tists has been disconcerted to find itself suddenly resembling noth- 
ing so much as a gathering of late-eighteenth century Physio- 
crats. Southerners, indeed, find it hard in their hearts to resist 
the appeal to history and tradition. The sentiment “Still Yankees, 
Still Rebels” is surprisingly strong. “Cousin Roderick” cannot 
help but admire and partake of the patriotism of Southern Agrar- 
ianism.* 

The Agrarians reply to the Realists “beware of practical poli- 
tics”. They hold that “the heart of America is still given to the 
ideal of a non-monopoly capitalism, the ideal of a land of small 


4G. Frank W. Prescott: “Southern Politics and the New Romanticists” Pro- 
CEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN Po iticaL Science AssociATION 1937. 
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owners, independent, democratic, with a feeling of equality”. They 
deny that they are turning their back on progress, or trying to 
lower the standard of American civilization to the bucolic level. 


We are not proposing a mere back-to-the-land movement. 
We believe that our program provides for a good life in urban 
as well as in rural communities. Second, we are not pretend- 
sng that the present state of the farmer in America is every- 
where an example of the good features of agrarian life. Third, 
we are not proposing a return to technologically inferior 
modes of manufacture. 


To the query of the skeptics, “but can it be done”, the answer, 
“It would be rash to say that the game will be won. It would 
be cowardly to say that the game must be lost.” 

The agrarians offer a philosophy and program, which they con- 
sider exceedingly “practical”. Herbert Agar outlines their “simple 
strategy” for “peaceful reform in the economic and political in- 
stitutions of a nation”. “First there must be a public whose 
deepest feelings are sympathetic to the reformation. Second, 
there must be a group of leaders capable of appealing to those 
feelings, of organizing them and giving them conscious form, and 
later of carrying through the legal and technical changes required 
by the reformation”. Needless to say, the Nashville School pro- 
vides the leadership, and if mere publicizing were sufficient to 
win the public, then the agrarians must soon achieve first tactic. 
They are a most prolific and persistent group of artistic propa- 
gandists. 

The agrarian philosophy is plainly posited upon the small sub- 
sistence form which becomes the regional basis for the economic 
system, the political structure, the cultural pattern. Thus George 
Marion O’Donnel, in “Looking Down the Cotton Row”, finds 
the key to all the problems of southern agriculture in yeoman 
farming.‘ ‘Andrew Lytle advocates “the levelihood farm” because 
“The Small Farm secures the State”. J.C. Rawe regards corpor- 
ate farming as a public menace, a mass production machine of 


*Herbert Agar: “But Can It Be Done?” Wao Owns America? Houghton 
Mifflin, New York 1936. ‘ 

"Herbert Agar: “But Can It Be Done?” Wao Owns America? Houghton 
Mifflin, New York 1936. 

*George Marion O’Donnel: “Looking Down the Cotton Row” Ibid. 
"Andrew Lytle: “The Small Farm Secures the State” bid. 
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exploitation.’ Allen Tate (the agitator who almost broke up the 
Southern Policy Committee at Chattanooga) explains: 


The basis of culture is a dignified local life, resting upon the 
common people, who take all the props from under a genuine 
culture, as soon as they are deprived of independence; hence, 
the complete industrialization of the South, even if the per- 
fect bungalow and sink of the industrial apologists were pos- 
sible, would destroy the last stronghold of culture in the 
United States. . . . There is a plain program for the South 
. .. . Either by legislation or by revolution in those regions 
where the land supports most of the people, the power must 
pass to those people.’ 


In “Pillars of Agrarianism” Frank Owsley has designed specific 
plans for the New South.’ First, the population, now living upon 
the soil must be rehabilitated. “A portion of the lower class of 
white tenants are beyond redemption”; with diseased tonsils, 
tuberculosis, hook worm, and malaria, they have become hope- 
less people, lacking in mental alertness, unable to make a living 
on the land even if the government sells it to them on easy terms. 
It is the children of these people, who must be salvaged by the 
county and state health departments, and made into potential 
cwners of small farms. Higher class white tenants, who own 
their own stock and work their own garden patches, are ready 
now to be owners. The National and State Governments should 
buy up all the lands owned by the insurance companies, absentee 
landlords, and part of the surplus land of the large planter. Every 
landless tenant who can qualify (as:above) should be given eighty 
acres of land, a log house and barn, twenty acres of pasture. 
fenced, two mules, two milk cows, and $300 cash for the first 
year. This should, at once, take care of about 500,000 persons, 
including some of the intelligent technologically unemployed in the 
city who would presumably prefer the independence of a small 
farm to abasement on relief. Secondly, not only must the soil 
itself be rehabilitated, but in the future those who own the soil 
must be held accountable for their stewardship. To prevent re- 


"Joan C. Rawe: “Agriculture and The Property State” Ibid. 
TAllen Tate: “A View of the Whole South” American Review v. 2, p. 4I, 


1934. 
Frank Owsley: “The Pillars of Agrarianism” Amertcan Review 1. 14 p. §29, 
1935. 
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version of the lands to the insurance companies and absentee- 
owners, no farm should be mortgaged except by consent of court. 
Undrained, unterraced, single-cropped land, lack of reforesta- 
tion, should be prima facie evidence that the homesteader is not a 
responsible person. The country agent and three men appointed 
by the State Department of Agriculture should serve as a court 
of trials for soil exhaustion. Thirdly, farming should be put 
primarily on a subsistence basis. Every man who controls a farm 
or plantation must support the people and their stock. Fourthly, 
since agriculture should be as much protected as industry, a 
subsidy should be placed on every bale of cotton and pound of 
tobacco sufficient to make up the difference between world and 
domestic prices.’ 

John Crowe Ransome in “Happy Farmers”, restates the thesis 
of agrarianism, it means old fashioned farming, the combination of 
a subsistence farming of the first place, with a money fzrming of 
the second place. To achieve this ideal economy, the present tax- 
ing system must be completely revised. Local land taxes should 
be reduced and the real property tax levied according to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land. A graduated processing tax should 
be devised to give maximum benefits to the small producer and 
little or none to the large producer. Heavy taxes should be put on 
fresh farm loans to discourage the farmers’ habit of borrowing; 
and taxes should also be placed on the sale of farm tractors and 
other specified farm machinery, since large scale production is 
not a proper objective of agriculture. Agricultural colleges should 
teach subsistence farming, not money making farming, and the 
homesteader should receive his government grant only on the 
condition of fulfilling the aims of this agrarianism. 


The politics of the Agrarians stem directly from Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Taylor, and John C: Calhoun. They believe in in- 
dividualism and Jaissez-faire; in a minimum of government; they 
hate communism and fascism with equal fierceness. Donald David- 
son commends to the politicians of 1936 John Taylor's Arator 
and certain pages of his Inquiry INTO THE PRINCIPLES AND Poticy 


*Fifthly, the federal system, renovated according to regionalism, should pro- 
ba equal representation of the regions not only in Congress but on the Supreme 
ourt. 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Unitep States as perfectly illustra- 
tive of how a free state may be changed, by the acceptance of in- 
dustrialism, into a servile state.” Distrusting the totalitarian 
state, they have greater faith in the process of natural selection 
and predestination in the economic sphere than in any legislation 
which seeks to impose a false equalitarianism. They know that 
the income received by the wage earners, like that of the farmers, 
will depend on irresistible economic forces rather than on poli- 
tical palliatives. Indeed, although they profess to be working 
toward Jefferson’s yeoman democracy, their actual inclinations 
are more than faintly nostalgic of Calhoun’s dream of a planta- 
tion aristocracy, of the Platonic State in the South. John Crowe 
Ransom, writing in the Vircinia QuarTERLy Review, expresses the 
concept of the pyramidal social order in the region: “In the South, 
I believe, it is generally understood that there will always be the 
men whose courage and intelligence entitle them to own and also 
the men whose natural quality fits them to work for hire.”” 

Donald Davidson, in his Arrack on LEviATHAN has written a 
group of essays under the title, “Immovable Bodies and Irresist- 
ible Forces.”” The metaphor seems ill-chosen, however, for it sug- 
gests that the impact of the New South upon the Old South might 
end in a burst of energy with, perhaps, a whiff of smoke. The 
appearance of the New South has not been really catastrophic 
or cataclysmic, but rather a gradual development of a sociological 
process which cannot be dehumanized or de-personalized into a 
purely physical phenomenon. One wonders why the Agrarian 
did not choose to speak in the idiom of the farmer, to convey 
both the idea and the fact of “growth of the Old South” and 
“grafting thereon of the New South”. Certainly, the Agrarians 
have not considered themselves as “immovable bodies”; indeed, 
they have had to make many revisions between I’Lt Take My 
Stanp and WHo Owns America; they have assiduousiy planted 
principles, but they have also cultivated expedients. 


Donald Davidson: “Expedients vs Principles’ Tue Atrrack on LeEvIATHAN 
Chapel Hill 1938. 

“John Crowe Ransom: “What does the South Want?” Vircinta QuarTERLy 
Review vol. 12, p. 180, 1936. 

Donald Davidson: Arrack on Leviatuan, Chapel Hill, 1938. 
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II 

Chronologically, coincident with, and practically supplementary 
to, the literary efforts of the Agrarian ideologists, a group of 
“dirt farmers” called the Southeastern Council appointed them- 
selves “to advance and maintain a high state of civilizatiom in the 
South.”* They answer the Nation’s No. 1 Economic Problem 
with a four point program designed “to rebuild the rural life”: 
(1) establish an intelligently directed system of diversified farm- 
ing, carried on by homeowning, prosperous, and happy farm fami- © 
lies;, (2) substitute soil building and erosion preventing crops for 
soil depleting crops; (3) extend the adoption of animal hus- 
bandry. (4) adopt good forestry practices, as demonstrated in 
the government projects.“ The Council has adopted for its slogan: 
“The South will come into its own when its fields are green in 
winter.”” The farm colonies of Hugh MacRae of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, expérimenting with continuous grazing, and the 
seed farm of David R. Coker near Hartsville, North Carolina, 
illustrate the scientific aspects of new agrarianism in the South. 

That something must be done about southern agriculture is 
generally conceded. But, that the answer lies in the return of 
the yeomanry, of the small-farm owners, is not everywhere ac- 
ceptable. The Agrarians perceive some essential virtue in the 
farmer, sweating under the sun, tilling his own acres; but there 
are many others who see no reason why technological efficiency 
should not revolutionize agriculture as well as manufacturing. In 
the region, where the “big plantation” has traditionally domi- 
nated the cultural and economic pattern, it is not difficult to 
anticipate large scale production by mechanization. Jonathan 
Daniels, when he “discovered the South”, reported a number of 
these, especially in the Delta region, run for profit under business 
managers. Presumably the AAA and national “relief” based on 
acreage control have been of special benefit to the larger cotton 
and tobacco “operations” in the South. The Resettlement Ad- 


*From the letter head of Hugh MacRae’s official stationery. 

*RecorD OF CONFERENCE 1937 SOUTHEASTERN Counci, “Memorandum of 
Call”, Hugh MacRae, President. 

*From title page of Continuous Grazinc aT InversuieL. This pamphlet 
which has had wide circulation among the southern farmers, has had consider- 
able influence in including animal husbandry in the South;—Commended 
Alexander, Howard Odum, David Coker, Clarence Poe. 
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ministration and the soil conservation projects have promoted a 
certain vogue for codperative farming, since the heavy machinery 
needed for re-grading, re-terracing and contour cultivation, is 
more expensive than even an eighty acre farm can easily support. 
Sherwood Eddy and the Southern Tenant Farmer’s Union, frankly 
socialistic, have tried to establish collective and scientific farming 
on the Russian model at Hillhouse. 

A Special Committee on Farm Tenancy, appointed by the 
Southern Policy Association, reported in December 1936, each 
member submitting his own set of recommendations. All agreed 
on the principle of home ownership involved in the Jones-Bank- 
head Act although there was some difference of opinion as to the 
extent of its utilization. Clarence Nixon thought “the proposed 
program of expanding farm ownership must be applied on a 
gradual and evolutionary basis, with emphasis on selectivity as 
to farmers and lands to be brought into the program and with 
provision for supervision over a temporary period”. Charles John- 
son pointed out “the program in its present proposed form could 
provide benefits to scarely more than one-twentieth of the pres- 
ent tenant families in the South”: he suggested as supplementary, 
“Development of a regional Authority in Agriculture, similar in so- 
cial purpose to the Tennessee Valley Authority, with lands owned 
by the Government and operated on a participating basis, by 
agricultural workers, as a yardstick to determine a fair return for 
agricultural labor, and to demonstrate the benefits of balanced 
agriculture, soil protection and codperative production”. Rupert 
Vance closed his observations with a rather startling conclusion: 
“The Black Belts offer an especially difficult problem. In areas 
of seventy to ninety per-cent Negroes, the shift of this group from 
tenure to owner status will mean—if it could be carried through— 
the practical evacuation of the areas by white population. Now 
this may be a good thing, but at least we should realize the pos- 
sibility. The white landlords here are something like the British 
colonial servants. They remain in a fairly alien environment 
simply because they exercise the function of social control and 
economic direction. Remove that function and they will retire 
leaving the Black Belt to govern themselves or to be governed 
by the State Capitol.” 

All seemed to agree more or less on the possibilities of co- 
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dperative farming. Charles Johnson proposed “extension of fin- 
ancial aid to agricultural codperative organizations for the pur- 
chase of large tracts of land for operation on a profit-sharing 
basis.” Clarence Nixon declared “provisions should be made for 
codperative ownership and enterprise, for small farmers cannot 
hold their own without codperating in certain large-scale activi- 
ties.” Arthur Raper thought that the more specific farm tenancy 
legislation should include plans for the “launching of a program 
to assist tenants in selected areas into landownership (individual 
or collective ownership seems preferable in view of topography, 
crops, experience of farm families etc.) by methods suggested by 
the experiences of Denmark and other North European countries 
in increasing the number of farm owners.”” Rupert Vance was 
somewhat more cautious on this point: “Codperative and even 
collective farming have their place provided the experts selected 
to manage these projects do not become even more dictatorial than 
the former plantation managers. Resettlement has shown that 
under the guise of following red tape this is entirely possible.”” 

Planning in southern agriculture, has, of course, been bolstered 
by the federal government through the New Deal program of 
crop control marketing quotas and soil conservation. The idea has 
been assiduously seconded by Clarence Poe, Rupert Vance, and 
generally by the social scientists at Chapel Hill. Clarence Poe, 
Editor of the ProcressiveE FarMer writes: 


The South of tomorrow will develop a proper balance be- 
tween plant production and animal production, between crops 
and livestock. It will thus profitably utilize more of its land, 
more of the time of its workers, and more of their intelligence. 
It will take better care of its soil fertility. It will utilize, 
partly for pastures and teed production and partly for scienti- 
fic forestry, its vast areas of now virtually unutilized land. 
It- will learn standardization of products and codperation in 
marketing. It will train hosts of young people in club work 
and in vocational agriculture. It will develop better credit 


*Charles Johnson also points to the more advanced agricultural programs of 
European countries. The “Middle Way” of the Scandinavian countries has had 
considerable appeal recently in the Southern Region. 

MMENDATIONS REGARDING TENANCY LEGISLATION SUBMITTED TO THE 
Specra. Commrtree on Farm Tenancy By THE SouTHERN Pouicy Associa- 
tion, December 1, 1936. (mimeo.) 
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systems. It will learn to encourage thrift; it wiil find ways 
to reduce tenancy and stimulate home ownership.” 


Rupert Vance in Human GeocrapHy OF THE SouTH calls for 
regional reconstruction “which includes both orderly industrial 
development and agriculture reform”. The reorganization of 
agriculture, “the primaty gigantic task of the South,” he pro- 
phesies, will be due more to the pressure of economic crisis than 
to social planning. Nevertheless, he submits, that, on the basis 
of facts already assembled by experts in the field, it is possible to 
chart the direction. “To break away from the traditional system, 
the region needs to incorporate live stock production in its staple 
cropping economy. This movement, in its regional aspect, waits 
upon the development and adoption of an adequate forage crop for 
the South, comparable to Timothy hay for northern areas. Food 
and livestock production may be then organized by means of 
vertical farming, supplemented by codperative marketing, for 
reaching urban markets. Finally, must come the rationalization 
of the cotton system.” “Cotton rationalization” may involve two 
contrasting regions; one developed on the basis of cellulose content 
for the rayon industry; another developed on the basis of staple 
lengths for the cotton industry. “Cotton rationalization” is bound 
up with technical changes and mechanization.” 

- Howard Odum, proceeding from his colossal inventory, Sourn- 
rRN Recions, concludes: “The evidence seems overwhelming that 
there can be no adequate culture in the South without the recon- 
struction of its agriculture”; and forthwith, he outlines an elabo- 
rate, codrdinated, and comprehensive plan for immediate ad- 
justment: “some readjustment at once that will reconstruct the 
present tenant system; new provisions for an adequate credit 
system; some readjustment and redistribution of the present crop 
land uses, with some new crops and a very large increase in ratio 
of food and feed crops; some methods of raising the standard 
of consumption of commodities by the southern people, both in the 
rural areas and in the cities; some arrangement whereby inter- 
regional exchange and trade may be promoted; an economy which 


Clarence Poe, “The Farmer and His Future”, W. T. Couch (ed.) Currure 
In Tue Souru, Chapel Hill, 1934. 

“Rupert Vance Human Geocraruy or THe Souru “The Reorganization of 
Southern Agriculture” pp. 493-498, Chapel Hill, 1932. 
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»will enable the farmer to spend his cash money for needed goods, 
rather than for commercial fertilizer and food and feed crops 
supplies; some way to increase the technical facilities whereby 
the production and processing of commodities may be more ef- 
fective; some practical way of adding to the technical comforts 
and conveniences of farm and home life; some method for the 
redistribution of submarginal lands and people within the present 
subregional areas rather than wholesale retirement of land and 
shifting of people; some increasingly effective arrangements for 
the increase of agricultural exports”™ 

The agrarians, however, have not accepted agricultural planning 
without some acerbity. Thus, Donald Davidson remarks that the 
Bankhead plan to control cotton may rescue the tottering regional 
economy but that it also commits the South to a domestic markét 
within a closed national economy, “a triumph which the War 
between the States could not secure’. Other “die-hards” like 
Peter Molyneux have premonitions about national planning for the 
cotton region, sensing that it is northern insult added to southern 
injury; controlled production, together with protective tariff is 
bound to destroy the world market for southern cotton. 

Plantations and homesteads have always existed, side by side, 
in the South; the argument which provides the more proper 
economy for the region has been heard from ante-bellum days. 
A more modern concept of agricultural reform, cognizant of the 
social changes wrought by the industrial revolution, is the “farm 
village”. 

W. T. Couch, one of the regional enna at Chapel! Hill, con- 
forming to the eclecticism of the group, has in his “Agrarian Pro- 
gram for the South”, taken into consideration all various types 
of agricultural interests. He thinks, apparently, that the com- 
mercial plantations have been adequately supported by the scheme 
of federal benefits for controlled production on an acreage basis. 
He proposes that the farm-owning, cash-crop families should be 
required by law to grow sufficient food and feed to maintain them- 
selves and their stock and should not be permitted to grow more 
than a specified allotment of cotton, ten to twenty bales. For the 

*Howard Odum, Sournern Rectons, p. Chapel | 


“Donald Davidson, “Where Regionalism Meet” Soctar 
Forces, Vv. 13, Pp. 23, 1934. 
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agricultural masses, the tenants and laborers, he advocates that 
the federal government build within the region some five thousand 
farm villages, each village to include seven hundred farm families. 
The government should put up modern houses with “all conveni- 
ences; maintain the school house, with curricular emphasis on vo- 
cational training, particularly handicrafts; establish a community 
center with recreational facilities; lease office and store space on 
the basis of service examinations; license professions. Each farm 
in the village should engage in specialized cropping along with sub- 
sistence farming”. “The only obstacle in the way of such a program 
is a political one. The men, the machinery, the raw materials, the 
land, and all the necessary techniques are here. It would take no 
more than a few Acts of Congress and honest administration to 
establish the family size farm on a firm basis. It would take 
no more than other Acts and the same honest administration, with 
the codperation of the architects, landscape architects, scientific 
farmers, and social planners to erect and establish the farm vil- 
lages.”™ 

The “garden city”, featured by Mississippi in her plan to “Bal- 
ance Agriculture with Industry” is an indigenous development. 
There are few large cities in the Southland; there are many mill 
villages. The older industrial areas in other regions are con- 
gested because they were built first along the river rapids and 
then around the coal and iron centers. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the South, however, begins in the age of electricity when 
power can be transmitted into every village. Industry, in the 
South, accordingly is decentralized. Around each factory is a 
rural area furnishing foodstuffs directly to the villages. Since 
moreover, most of the manufacturing in the South is primary 
fabrication, the mills naturally move close to the source of their 
raw materials, which means in the case of textiles, that the re- 
lations between the factory and farm is immediate and personal. 
Under these conditions, the coming of industry to the South may 
not provoke that alienization of agricultural and labor interests 
which has mounted to class conflict in other regions, where manu- 
facturing is a process extraneous to the land. Something of this 
tendency Gerald Johnson has noted in THe Wastep Lanp; “The 


@W. T. Couch “An Agrarian Programme for the South” American Review, 
Vv. 3, P. 313, 1934. 
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degree of industrialization that the Southeast has experienced 
within the last thirty years has ameliorated the condition of its 
agriculture appreciably. Around every southern industrial center, 
there are farm lands not chained to the one-crop system and many 
farmers, given the chance to do so have abandoned that system 
to their great prosperity and content.’”” 


III 

ae on “The South Astir” in 1935, H. L. Mencken ob- 
serves: “The New South can no more do without industrialization 
than the New Russia”. The spectacular speed of industrializa- 
tion in the years 1932-1940 now makes it pretty clear that even if 
the South prefers the agrarian way of making a living, it“cannot 
avoid, as a matter of fact, meeting the issues of the factory sys- 
tem. In the heart of the “Cotton Belt”, the tourist, looking in 
any direction, can see the water tanks and smoke-stacks of the 
textile towns. In the midst of the “piney woods”, the odor of the 
paper and pulp mills make it almost impossible to sense the 
heavy fragrance of the magnolia blossoms in the Spring. Old 
Dupont de Nemours, friend of Thomas Jefferson, physiocratic 
doctrinaire par excellence, would be profoundly shocked to know 
what this generation of Duponts have done to the southern coun- 
tryside with million-dollar chemical works of one kind and an- 
other scattered all through the region. 

The Chambers of Commerce, the Kiwanians, and Rotarians 
carry on the tradition of the post-bellum Bourbons. They aim 
to bring industrial capital into the region, still on almost any 
terms, for the end justifies the means. As factories and mills 
are established in the South, the region may take its share in the 
redistribution of the national wealth, which is now mainly manu- 
facturing. 

In 1940 each State, from Mississippi, the least advanced in- 
dustrially, to North Carolina, well on its way, is promoting an 
“Industrial Plan”. Some States offered as inducements to capital 
extensive lists of tax exemptions for new industries; municipal 
Chambers of Commerce offered free factory sites. Mississippi 


"Gerald Johnson THe Wastep Lanp, p. 34, Chapel Hill, 1937. 
*H. L. Mencken, “The South Astir,” Vircinta Quarterty Review v. II, 


Pp. 48, 1935. 
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cities and towns under the state plan to “Balance Agriculture 
with Industry” provide not only tax exemptions and factory sites, 
but is ready to build the plants and furnish trained labor to 
manufacturers willing to guarantee a minimum payroll to the 
community. North Carolina, on the other hand, has declared that 
it does not feel compelled to make large concessions in order to 
lure prospective capital. “It is determined its advantages shall 
be utilized only by reputable manufacturers capable of bringing 
lasting good”™. It is to be noted, however, that, while North 
Carolina offered no direct subsidies, it was so anxious in 1937 to 
interest capital in its program of industrial expansion, that the 
state legislature appropriated $250,000 for advertising and pro- 
motional activities by the Department of Conservation. 

The Manuracturer’s Recorp remains the advertising vehicle 
of the southern industrialists. Its frontispiece in January 1939 
announced: “Here is opportunity, the South’s raw materials, its 
unequalled climate, its power and transportation facilities and 
American labor make this section an industrial frontier of out- 
standing opportunity”. The same number carried a full-page ad- 
vertisement: “We the Governors invite industry to the Southeast 

. United we stand to aid and protect industrial development 
in the Southeast.” Every issue contains its sweet inducements 
and clarion calls; ‘Come to the South’, paid for by the State In- 
dustrial Commissions, the municipal Chambers of Commerce, 
the banks of Richmond, Atlanta, and Birmingham, the power 
companies, the railroad lines. There is no intricate ideology here; 
this is the pure pragmatic approach, motivated by profits. The 
South will come into its own, that is, it will be prosperous, so 
soon as it is industrialized. So far as the Industrialists admit 
that the South is the Nation’s No. I Economic Problem, they 
advocate the simple solution, “Adjust the freight rate differential.” 


*J. T. Anderson “North Carolina Industrial Growth” Manuracrurer’s 
Recorp, December 1938, p. 40. “The scope of the activities of this office (De- 
partment of Conservation and Development) can be understood better, when it 
is known that the personnel, consisting of experienced industrial engincers, pre- 
pare and deliver exhaustive individual reports to industries desiring to locate 
in North Carolina, make personal contacts with the principles of the firm, ar- 
range meetings with the local citizens, interested in the enterprise, aid in select- 
ing suitable buildings or sites, and in many other ways lend assistance to 
prospective manufacturers. These services, of course, are rendered without cost 
to the industrial prospect”. 
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When the “Southern Bloc” met in Washington in January 1939 for 
its annual conference on regioral political needs, Governor Rivers 
of Georgia, the new Chairman of the Southeastern Governor’s 
Conference, sounded the keynote; “Not until we break down the 
present unfair rate structure, can we look forward to the full de- 
velopment of our economic resources. The time has arrived for 
action”, 

Although the Industrialists rely mainly on outright advertis- 
ing, they have not been without their academic apologist. Broadus 
Mitchell, disapproving the “long economic stagnation under the 
plantation system” writes “The New South of free labor, economic 
enterprise, industry, nimble transportation, public education, is 
bringing us fresh air which dispells the old vapours””. And again, 
“All of our social gains in the South have been associated with the 
advance of industry, employment for the poor whites, urban 
growth with all the activity this implies, sound banking, establish- 
ment of a wage system, greater productivity of wealth and its 
more even distribution, larger tax yields, better schools and roads, 
improvement of farming methods and the growth of many govern- 
mental services. If it is absurd to deplore the arrival of manu- 
facturers in the South, it is criminal to try to ignore the develop- 
ment™. 

The “liberals”, who visualize the New South in terms of in- 
dustrialism and consequent material gains, have been brought up 
in the political economy of the Page-Grady-Aycock School. Be 
it understood that they are also high-minded gentlemen, no less 
well-meaning than the Agrarians, but, calling themselves “realists”. 
they measure the rate of progress in the region by the increasing 
number of such modern essentials as bathtubs, screen-doors, elec- 
tric washing machines, and concrete roads. More concerned with 
the immediate prospects of physical improvement, they do not 
pretend to probe the hidden potential of the industrialization 
process. They see no reason why a working man must lose his 


*Artanta Constrrution January 21, 1939. The Southeastern Governors Con- 
ference failed to meet on the appointed date, but the Southern and Western 
“Blocs” met together on the railroad rates problem. 

"Broadus Mitchell, “A Survey of Industry’ W. T. Couch (ed.) Currure 
1n THE Soutu, Chapel Hill, 1934. 

*Broadus Mitchell, “Growth of Manufacturers in the South” ANNALS oF 
tHE American Acapemy oF SociaL AND SCIENCE, Vv. 153, Pp. 21, 1931. 
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soul because he operates a machine instead of shouting at a mule. 
They firmly believe that his children will have a better chance 
at the “finer things of life”, because industrialization will increase 
the purchasing power of the region. 

On the other hand, the Agrarians are opposed to any deter- 
mination of levels of living on a strictly economic basis. They 
deplore industrialization and urbanization as inhuman forces re- 
moving the population from contact with nature. As artists, they 
react against the naive empiricism of Marxism and oppose the 
“spiritual sterilization. . . which comes from the modern technique 
of factory and city labor.”” By the circumstance of irresistible 
modernism, they have had to allow for industries within the re- 
gion. They insist, however, that these industries must be “home- 
grown”, that they cannot be absentee-owned, that they will pro- 
tect small and independent business, that they be under personal 
management. Even this limited admission of industrialism, is 
mainly a defense mechanism for the region, to promote economic 
autonomy in the South and thus prevent imperialistic exploitations 
from the North. 

The Agrarians, hating industry in and for itself, nevertheless 
admit that the South wants to see its industries developed so that 
it may attain regional autonomy.” For the same reason, but with- 
out inherent prejudice towards industry, the Planners at Chapel 
Hill advocate correction of the present imbalance between agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The Planners, as one might expect, are discriminate in their 
advocacy of industrialization; they are not willing that the South- 
land shall lose its own culture in order to gain more of the riches 
of the nation. Gerald Johnson writes in THe Wastep Lanp, 
“While a more diversified industry is plainly desirable, it does not 
follow that the Southeast needs all sorts of industry. A balanced 
economy is one thing and a clearly beneficial thing, but com- 
plete self-sufficiency is another and by no means a clearly desir- 
able thing”. The Planners, desiring to preserve the cultural pat- 
terns of the region, have no mind to turn the Southeast into a 


Andrew Lytle, “The Small Farm Secures the State,” WHo Owns America, 


1936. 
*7. C. Ransom, “What does the South want” Vircinia Quarterty Review, 
v. 12, p. 180, 1936. 
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machine-made duplicate of the Northeast. They see no social 
or economic reason for developing industries which do not fill 
the needs of the region. For instance, there is no point in develop- 
ing the machinery factories around the Birmingham areas, be- 
yond what is necessary to meet the demands of the region for 
plows, hoes, rakes, and shovels. The South can always exchange 
its surplus cotton and tobacco for typewriters, clocks, and movies. 
The aim of the Planners is to obtain a natural equilibrium of 
agricultural and industrial interests without greatly disturbing or 
destroying the southern folkways. “The development of regional 
industry primarily to supply regional demands does not of itself 
call for any tremendous concentration of factories and popula- 
tion’, writes Gerald Johnson. This might be taken for wishful 
thinking except that, as a matter of fact, while industrialization 
is proceeding with amazing rapidity into the South, it has tended 
toward diversification and decentralization and has involved re- 
latively little congestion. 

Certain “Traditionalists” still have a lurking presentiment that 
the South cannot have its cake and eat it too. Claudius Murchi- 
son, President of the Cotton Textile Institute, (with an under- 
standable prejudice) foresees an inevitable dilemma in southern 
progress, if that is turned away from the historical cotton regime. 
He gloomily predicts that, if the cotton income is cut off, the 
South will surely sink into destitution. Not only will the planters 
lose their purchasing power, but the great cotton exchanges of 
Atlanta and New Orleans will collapse. Southern railroads with- 
out their full quota of cotton haulage will come to a standstill. 
Without the usual cotton acreage southern real estate will tobog- 
gan. Without the public revenues indirectly derived from cotton 
culture, state, county, and municipal treasures will be sorely de- 
pleted. Moreover, if the South reverts to subsistence farming, 
growing its own foodstuffs and raising its own livestock in place 
of cotton, the passing of the money economy will doom tenancy 
but it will also be, for the remaining population, a reversion to old- 
world peasantry, a “throw back to mediaevalism without the 
cathedral”. “Primitive self-sufficiency would mean a revolution 
in our institutional life, a re-scaling of cultural values. The con- 


“Gerald Johnson, Tae Wastep Lanp, p. 37, Chapel Hill, 1937. 
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crete would give way to the clay, the automobile to the mule cart, 
the hospital to the mid-wife.” On the other hand, if the South 
rejects agrarianism completely, and takes up industrialization, she 
must expect to lose her regional integrity. “The South will take 
her planned industrial economy along with her nationalism and 
self-sufficiency. And the plan, such as it is, will not be hers; it 
will be the nation’s. However admirable it may turn out to be 
for the whole people of the country, it will also be, from the point 
of view of the South, a lock-step device.”™ 

The gentlemen with the “cotton culture complex”, put little 
trust in industrial expansion and urge the South to fight the 
chauvinistic self-contained program of the “New Liberals”. 
Claudius Murchison and Peter Molyneux keep up the old tariff 
refrain; the South must seek reduction of obstacles to foreign 
trade, for the fate of the South still pivots on its production of 
cotton for export. Cordell Hull, with his reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, is a southern hero, coincidentally from Tennessee.” But 
as Henry Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, however, re- 
minded a Duke audience, “So far as cotton is concerned, the 
trade agreements program does not obtain tangible results in 
the way of duty reductions.” This is because in nearly all countries 
cotton is on the free list. 


IV 


It seems fair to assume that whichever road the South takes to 
the future, it will still be the Southern way. The Nashville School 
are pre-eminently the “professional southerners”; to preserve 
their Southland intact and uncontaminated, they have turned his- 
torical sectionalism into “rational regionalism”. Regionalism is 
reasonable for it is natural and whatever is natural is persistent 
and must be rationalized. Regionalism, as an economy is safe 
and modest; the farmers support. themselves and their cities; the 
merchants and manufacturers keep their eye mainly on the local 
markets; industry remains in sight of the natural resources and the 
population of the region. Regionalism is also aesthetic and what 
is aesthetic is good; as the economic pattern is perfected, as the 


"Claudius Murchison “Nationalism and the South” Vircinta QUARTERLY 
REvIEw, V. 10, p. I, 1934. 
November 18, 1938. (mimeo.) 
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community adapts its manners to the geography of the region, 
life becomes not merely prosperous but happy.“ Donald David- 
son’s Arrack on LEvIATHAN is a series of essays, written 1932- 
1937, each pointing to the logic of regionalism: “The Diversity of 
America”, “Social Science Discovers Regionalism”, “Regionalism 
in the Arts”, “The Political Economy of Regionalism”, “Regional- 
ism and Nationalism in American Literature”, “Regionalism and 
Education”, “Still Rebels, Still Yankees”, “Regionalism is a 
powerful confirmation of the justice of old Southern claims and 
perhaps also of the desirability of maintaining the differentiations 
that once were damned and dismissed as sectionalism.”” 

The Agrarians have been damned as sentimental romanticists; 
the Planners at Chapel Hill profess to be realistic. Thus Howard 
Odum writes in the preface to his encyclopaedic study, Sourn- 
ERN Recions: “The emphasis has been preeminently upon pract- 
ical design and planning so feared to regional reality and national 
administration as to insure results commensurate with the de- 
mands of crisis and change and in harmony with the living prin- 
ciples of American institutions.”” In his chapter “Toward Re- 
gional Planning”, he observes with perceptible asperity “funda- 
mental questions concerning the region are valid only in proportion 
as they can be answered in terms of realistic inventory of fact and 
of the actualities of what is to be done.” 

It is to be noted, however, that the Planners are definitely in 
favor of the regional approach. Thus Howard Odum rationalizes 
the idea, which by other names long smelled as sweet in the 
Southland. “Due to the bigness of the nation and to its cultural 
backgrounds and motivations, as well as technological considera- 
tions, the regional approach and analysis are fundamental to any 
successful, permanent, social planning program or procedure in 
the United States”. 

Rupert Vance in 1932 published Human GeocraPHYy OF THE 


*John C. Ransom, “Aesthetic of Regionalism” American Review v. 2, p. 290, 

Donald Davidson, “Where Regionalism and Sectionalism Meet” Soctar 
Forces v. 13, p. 23, 1934. 

Howard Odum Souruern Recions, p. IX. 

"Tbid.. p. $77. 

*Ibid. p. 580. 
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Sours: A Srupy 1n Recronan Resources anp Human Apequacy.” 
This begins with the “Concept of the Region” and ends with 
“Reconstructing the Region”. He recapitulated his scheme of re- 
gional planning in the SourHern Economic Journat in 1936 
after his earlier ideas had been further substantiated by factual 
reports coming in from the Southern Regional Study.“ Accord- 
ingly he proposed 
The primary task in the Southeast is to raise the economic 
minimum so that the mass of its population may partake of 
the cultural opportunities ordinarily thought of as open to 
American citizens. To be specific, the standards of housing, 
of home hygiene, of diet, of education are below any reason- 
able American ideal. As long as the region’s indices of in- 
come remain the lowest in the nation, to speak of freedom 
and cultural autonomy for the common man of the South is 
sheerest irony. If these things are to be changed, regional 
planning in the South has as its minimum task; (1) the re- 
construction of agriculture; (2) the integrated development of 


industry; (3) the movement of the area .out of the colonial 
economy.* 


SouTHERN Recions, which has become the Southern Planners’ 
Bible and Almanac is “descriptive, comparative and purposive in 
treatment.” It takes complete inventory of the resources and 
deficiencies of the region even attempting to catalogue and ap- 
praise cultural and psychological factors. But while it is as dis- 
interested and detached as a compendium, it is nevertheless 
patently designed to serve as a guide book to regional planning. 

The Chapel Hill group are very careful to distinguish the 
regionalism which they advocate from the historical sectionalism 
described by Turner. Odum thus explains: “Regionalism en- 
visages the nation first, making the national culture and welfare 
the final arbiter; sectionalism sees the region first and the nation 
afterwards. . . emphasizes political boundaries and state sovereign- 
ties. . . confederation of states with common interests menaced by 


"Donald Davidson calls this “Surely one of the most remarkable perform- 
ances both for its insight and disinterested attitude in our generation.” Tux 
Atracx on Leviatuan, “Social Science and Regionalism”. p. 48. 

“A special grant made by the General Education Board of the Social Science 
Research Council in 1931 made possible a series of studies on Southern Re- 
gions, of which Howard Odum’s book is the synthesis and interpretation. 
Pon Vance, “Regional Planning,” Sournern Economic Journal, v. 3, Pp. 
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federal action. Sectionalism is ‘cultural inbreeding’; regionalism 
is ‘line-breeding’, in which the regional cultures constitute the 
base but not the whole of new evolving cultures. . . . Regionalism 
implies more of the designed and planned society than sectional- 
ism which is the group correspondent to individualism””. One 
must compliment the Chapel Hill Planners; they have appealed 
equally to the neo-Confederate leanings of the Agrarians and the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Industrialists with a reasonable 
formula that comprehends but does not compromise the premises 
of either group. 

The studies for Southern Regions point to one definite conclu- 
sion. The “working specifications” for “regional planning” must 
include aid from outside. One suspects that Chapel Hill, which 
is really no less Southern than Nashville, might have preferred 
autonomy but realized that this is inherently impossible. The 
indices in SourHERN Recions too clearly show “that it is not 
possible for the South to so master its situation as to transvaluate 
its deficiencies into adequacy, without a great deal of outside co- 
6perative assistance in men and money and technics, from federal 
aid, from business enterprise, from endowed agencies’®. Even 
to reach the present standards, which are admittedly low, the con- 
tributions from without the region have reached a staggering 
total; from the Carnegie Foundation, the Rosenwald Fund, the 
Rockefeller Foundation; federal aid for land-grant colleges, pub- 
lic health, highways, public works, social security. 

Maury Maverick lends the support of his experience in pract- 
ical politics to the planners’ conclusions on regional inadequacy, 
In a provocative article, with the significant title, “ Let’s Join the 
United States”, he points out: “From the national point of view, 
the South must codperate with national measures, including spend- 
ing from a national view point... . It may give mental satisfac- 
tion to-helong to the Solid South, but to be in a minority and al- 
ways to get beaten will not result in any solid satisfaction. The 
South must be in position to demand better freight rates and 
fairer tariffs. In short, if we use our heads, we must play ball 
with the rest of the nation to get what is good for the South.”“ 


“Howard Odum, REcIons, pp. 253-259. 

“Howard Odum, SoutHern p. 582. 

“Maury Maverick, “Let’s Join the United States”, Vircinia Quarrerty Re- 
VIEW, p. 64, 1939. 
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H. L. Mencken strikes his usual discordant or at least disson- 
ant note. He declares that regionalism is fine but that the South 
cannot cut itself off from the rest of the country. Starting out 
from the sound position that any self-contained section of the 
country should be left as free as possible to frame its own in- 
stitutions and its own folkways, the regionalists blunder into the 
imbecility of arguing that whatever it chooses should be beyond 
question.“ One would suppose, however, that even Mr. Menck- 
en, with his pseudo-southern background, will accept the re- 
gional approach if it comes close to Baltimore and New York. In 
other words, it all depends on how much nationalism is intermixed 
with sectionalism, whether the “Liberals” will acquiesce in re- 
gionalism. 


Vv 


There is no doubt but that the New South is “going places”. 
What still remains somewhat uncertain is the general direction and 
the ultimate destination. In any event, it is impossible to chart 
any single course, since there are too many points of departure. 
In agriculture, one must somehow reconcile conflicting traditions, 
the individualism of the homesteader, the noblesse oblige of the 
landed aristocracy, the mores of an inarticulate peasantry close 
to serfdom and peonage. Unless the region solves the problem 
like the Russians, simply with “liquidation”, it must find some way 
to take care of the yeomen, the planters, and the tenantry, for these 
have long been integral classes in southern agricultural society. 
In industry, it will be necessary, unless one chooses the totalitar- 
ian state, communist or fascist, to consider the diverse interests 
of the absentee owners, the local entrepreneurs, the workers, in 
the mill villages and in the cities, the consumers in the rural 
and urban areas. “Social responsibility” must mean more than 
benevolent paternalism on the part of the employers, but if one 
wishes to preserve the distinctive features of the regional pattern 
this might well be combined with public interests and tempered 
with collective bargaining. As between agriculture and industry, 
there must be, in the nature of things, factories on the agrarian 
way and farms in the hinterland of the industrial route. Cul- 


“H. L. Mencken, “The South Astir” Vircrnta QuarTerty Review v. 11, p. 48, 
1935. 
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tural values from the Old South lie along the first way; positive 
material gains on the second route. Taking the middle way the 
South goes forward to a new civilization. 

The South in 1938 was still in the exploratory stage, but it is 
to be noted that all the proposed roads to regional destination 
_ were posited on the legislative map. The future of the South 
will depend on governmental action, national, state, and local, 
and, perhaps, regional. It seems now more than likely that the 
South has forever departed from /aissez-faire as a principle and 
precept for the political order. Since 1932 there has been marked 
deviation from the old concept of national-state and state-local 
relationships. The tendency is to equalize the social burdens be- 
tween poorer and richer regions by making the geographical areas 
of government coincide more practically with the economic system. 
Extension of the boundaries of interstate commerce have obtained 
within the region application of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the National Fair Labor Standards Act, insuring on one hand 
a legally protected labor movement and on the other hand a fed- 
eral guarantee of minimum working conditions. Federal grants- 
in-aid and tax-credits have passed straight through “states’ rights” 
and “local responsibilities” to obtain “the more abundant life” 
for that “one-third of a nation” of which such a disproportionate 
number dwell in the South. Expansion of the “general welfare 
clause” of the Constitution has promoted redistribution of the na- 
tional wealth under the taxing power and has permitted huge ex- 
penditures of federal funds for defense of southern soil. 

Most Southerners respond patriotically to the Agrarian ideology 
which is reminiscent of the glories that were the Old South. Many, 
distrusting the de-civilization of maladjusted industrialism, look 
upon Agrarianism as the answer to their wishful dreaming. Few 
seem to realize how far the directions of the Nashville School have 
actually been followed in the course of government intervention 
for southern agriculture. The evils of share-cropping are recog- 
nized and there is a definite movement to stop the increase of 
tenantry. It is the aim of the Jones-Bankhead Act to return the 
region to the self-respecting homesteaders. The menace of con- 
tinuous cash-cropping is apprehended and there is a positive effort 
to rehabilitate the soil, to check further exhaustion and erosion. 
This is the main objective of the “standard” Soil Conservation 
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Acts and of the demonstration projects. It is extremely unlikely, 
however, that the whole South will turn to subsistence farming 
for that way lies retrogression. 

The collectivists and the communists have their respective fol- 
lowers, but they will doubtless for many years be no more than 
a small minority in a region where the individualism of the yeo- 
man and the paternalism of the planter are equally entrenched. 
On the other hand, if one would be realistic, one must see in the 
present dynamics of the Southland a tendency toward modern 
technics which does not necessarily mean mechanization and large- 
scale production, but which does call for social planning. The 
formation of the Soil Conservation Districts illustrates the pos- 
sibilities of a new kind of codperative democracy for the small 
farms of the region, combining local initiative with state and na- 
tional implementation. One sees already certain tangible results, 
diversification of cropping, animal husbandry, retirement of sub- 
marginal lands, reforestation and soil conservation. 

One may also infer the “general will” for agrarian reform which, 
while it does not appear on any ledger of cost-accounting, is with- 
out question the most valuable asset in the Southland. Not only 
are the farm population anxious for rehabilitation, but the in- 
dustrial employers also realize that their factories cannot profit 
if there is no purchasing power and no home market for con- 
sumption of the goods produced within the area. Likewise, the 
workers perceive that their labor movement cannot proceed in the 
direction they choose if it is pressed hard on all sides by lean and 
hungry share-croppers. 

Since the farmers and workers have pretty nearly identical 
interest in the Southland, where industrialization impinges di- 
rectly upon the country-side and urbanization is indefinitely de- 
layed, one may expect to form joint interest-groups. They have 
the numerical strength to obtain under the democratic process any- 
thing they want. One presumes that their first demand will be, and 
indeed is, repeal of the poll taxes. Now that the Supreme Court 
has sanctioned the “White Primary”, there is not even the racial 
excuse for disfranchising the lower classes. The repeal of the 
Florida poll-tax in 1937 is the first mile-stone. One may further 
anticipate in the immediate future improvements of the landlord- 
tenant contractural relations, homestead laws including radical 
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revision of the land taxes, application of the labor laws to agricul- 
tural workers, and extension of the national social security pro- 
gram to the whole rural population. 

Along the industrial route, one may expect less promotional 
legislation, as the factories are built on natural sites, near to the 
source of raw materials and yet close to the consumers. Cheap 
labor must cease to be an inducement as the labor movement 
advances under federal protection and state statutes. The climate, 
however, will always be an attraction, especially since air-condi- 
tioning and refrigeration can now turn southern summers at least 
as feasibly as oil-burners and coal heaters can change New Eng- 
land winters into “temperate weather for maximum working ef- 
ficiency”. Moreover, if the Southeastern Conference of Governors 
and the Southerg Bloc in Congress have any influence at all in na- 
tional politics, they are going to see that the railroad rate struc- 
ture be so revised that it will show no southern differential in the 
near future. 

With the industrial revolution a fait accompli from Virginia to 
Mississippi, one may expect the employers and employees to join 
with the social interest groups to resist the invasion of “scalawags” 
and “carpet-baggers”. It is generally recognized that a free and 
healthy working class is an economic and social asset in every re- 
gion, whereas dissatisfied, discontented or depressed labor is a det- 
riment to any industrial civilization. The federal government since 
1938 is enforcing fair labor standards in interstate commerce. All 
of the southern States are legislating for intra-state business. Rea- 
sonable hours, decent living wages, safe sanitary conditions of 
labor, prohibition of child labor, are either already on the statute 
books or on the legislative calendars. Labor may never be pro- 
letarian in the “garden cities” of the South, but neither will it be 
content with paternalism, however benevolent. Because southern 
labor is “one-hundred per cent American” it may not be “radical”, 
but the descendants of the Kings Mountain Men know their Bill 
of Rights. 

When the census-takers went down the southern roads in 1940, 
they very likely discovered all kinds of statistics pointing to the 
progress of the New South. They found that the people are 
still black and white, in about the same proportion probably as 
in 1930, but the relations between the two will have perceptibly 
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changed. Legislation for labor protection and social security 
makes no difference between the races, for no State may deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction equal protection under the laws. 
They will find that there is still a high proportion of children 
in the population, but they will see practically no child labor, and 
much child welfare work, supported by Federal and State funds. 
They will find almost a third of the old people receiving out-door 
relief under national-state plans of public assistance with only a 
dwindling group of chronically ill in the almshouse. They will 
find a larger percentage of the population living in the mill towns, 
but in spite of industrialization, there will be no great metro- 
politan centers or urban concentrations comparable to those in the 
Northeast. The Southeast will still be “countrified”. 

An analysis of the census of 1940 will probably show a check 
upon, if not a decline in, the movement towards agricultural 
tenancy. With the aid of the Jones-Bankhead Act and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation more persons are going to own their 
private homes. There will be a higher standard of living, more 
“conveniences”, running water in the farmhouse, closed sewers 
in the towns, rural electrification, cheaper rates in all public utili- 
ties, especially near the “yard stick” of T. V. A. In the cities 
many slums have disappeared and been replaced by model !ow- 
cost housing projects, authorized by state law, financed b the 
municipal and national governments. In 1941 under the Federal 
Labor Standards Act, the South. will be reaching the national 
ceiling for hours and the national floor for wages. A greater per- 
centage of the population, trained to industrial pursuits, will, 
perhaps, be more aggressively class-conscious. Certainly, the 
labor movement will be infinitely stronger than in 1930, when it 
was virtually suppressed and underground. Collective bargain- 
ing will have become an accepted practice in industrial relations. 
As between black and white, legal protection will be technically 
equal, although there is so far little indication that the racial 
prejudice inherent in the social mores will have changed the rela- 
tive position of the negroes in the economic order. 

In the indices of health, the South should demonstrate notable 
progress. Perhaps, it may be claimed that the most important 
public works in the South in 1930-1940 are the “sanitary pit 
constructions” and “mosquito ditches”, which helped to relieve 
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the region of hook worm, anaemia, and malaria. As a result of 
greater federal funds for extension of public health services, the 
mortality and morbidity statistics of the region should show an 
appreciable decrease in tuberculosis, typhoid, and other social 
diseases. More peas and pigs, subsistence farming and animal 
husbandry, should mean less pellagra and malnutrition among 
the children. 

In education, the child labor laws should keep more children in 
the schools. Indirect redistribution of the national wealth through 
federal grants-in-aid and direct increase in the regional public 
revenues from industrialization, should have made passive longer 
terms, better pay for the teachers. W.P.A., P.W.A., N.Y.A. have 
put modern consolidated schools all through the rural areas. The 
New Deal, publicizing the “brain trust”, has stirred many activi- 
ties on the college campuses. The social scientists have become 
“regional planners”, and academic research has become a matter 
of “working specifications” to raise the standards of living in the 
Southland. With Arthur Raper, William Faulkner, T. S. Stribling, 
Erskine Caldwell one can hardly say there is much literary 
reticence or intellectual taboos left in the region! 


by Earle Davis 


MRS. STOWE’S CABIN 


In the winter of eighteen-sixty-six, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe decided 
To settle in Florida at Laurel Grove. 

The carpet-baggers had just begun 

To plunder the South; plantations were cheap. 
Her pity for the Negro, poor and oppressed, 
Extended to God and education. 

Like little Eva, she never permitted 

Anyone to be smeared with contempt 

On account of his color, unless he were white, 
In which case he could defend himself. 


On the night before election, the darkies 
Were celebrating far and near. 
The moss-hung live-oaks and the orange trees 
Attracted a rollicking picnicking party, 

And soon a fire and firewater roared 

To the barred and starred old Southern moon. 


Walk in darkies, troo de gates; 
Hark, de cuilid angels holler: 
Go ’way, white folks, you’re too late, 
We’se de winnin’ culler! 


The songs became more ribald. At last, 
Mrs. Stowe’s prim lips set fast. 

Over her head went the old lace shawl 
And out she strode to send these folk 
About their business,—home, she hoped. 

An aged, drunken, wall-eyed buck 

Was the first to see her; he whirled her away 

In protesting steps to a mock juba dance. 

The banjos were strumming and the hands were clapping; 
Then the buck realized his partner was white! 

The music stopped; they all looked scared. 

“Such impudence,” said Mrs. Stowe, 

Freezing each one with a righteous eye. 

Then to the buck, “Well, what’s your name?” 

He mumbled apologetically, 

“Missy, dey calls me Tom,” he said. 


by Robert Herridge 


BORN ON MONDAY 


What to hope for? What the song? The prolonged 
Yearning in the walking fields? 

The hard motion after 

The easy birth? 


What sound for that tight room, the locked 
Drun, the heart, will not bewilder? 

What shy return for words 

Will grace those eyes? 


The years make grave the days. Shall happy head 
Give love a name: give rest to wish? 

And the name give sure release 

In equivocal hours? 


The hands move slightly, breaking light from night, 
And shadows on the waking sun 

Shape plenitudes afar 

To casual care. 


Walking the deep, the waking fields, ill: 
The days heavy, the balance marred: 
Who recalls the easy limbs, 

The cheating, breathless look? 


by Andrew J. Green 


BRIDGES’ ODES FOR MUSIC: 


OVER of poetry and lover of music alike will find in Robert 
LC Bridges’ odes a fascinating problem of interpretation and of 
artistic form. The poet is now dead eleven years: it is time these 
two poems were unlocked for critical inspection. The meaning of 
“A Hymn of Nature” and the “Ode to Music”, though neither 
very difficult nor very hidden, is apparently quite unknown: it 
has been unperceived because it resides less in the verse than in 
the subtle relationship of the verse, not to its musical settings 
by Sir Hubert Parry or by Gustav Holst," but to a music con- 
ceptualized in the odes themselves, a music which still remains, 
perhaps better so, conceptualized and potential only, in the limbo 
of art as yet not hypostatized in tangible form. 

Seeking their meaning in the verse, or at most in a tangible 


*Parry’s scores for the two odes may be obtained from Novello, London, and 
Holst’s score for Sections VII and VIII of the “Ode to Music”, under the title 
“A Choral Fantasia”, from J. Curwen & Sons, London, England, and German- 
town, Philadelphia. Holst’s music, though excellent as music, destroys the 
organic progression of the poem and thus deprives even the sections which ihe 
composer so beautifully sets of their philosophical meaning and reduces poetry 
to the rank of the inferior art. Parry’s music is, on the whole, second-rate, and 
as declamatory throughout as though he had never read Bridges’ essay. 

Something more than the poet’s desire is necessary to effect an entirely har- 
monious adjustment between the two arts. The musician must, first, thoroughly 
understand the mood and the ideas of the poem in all of their various inter- 
relationships. He must, further, possess in his own field a power comparable 
to the poet’s in his. Finally, he must be at one with the poet in artistic aim. 
Holst’s music, presenting only a fragment of the poem, falls by the first and 
third tests, Parry’s by all three. That only a poet who is equally a musician 
(like Campion or Lanier), and will set his own music, can attain to Bridges’ 
ideal, does not necessarily follow: Mendelssohn, Schubert, and many other 
composers have set short lyrics to music with surpassing skill. But most ora- 
torios and chorales are either greater than the poem around which they are 
created, or the poem is greater than the music which interprets it. Had Wagner 
been as much poet as musician, there would perhaps be no need to look further. 
But on a major scale, at least, a perfect fusion of poetry and music, as of 
drama and music in that hybrid, opera, appears yet to seek. The force of 
Bridges’ odes, however, does not lie in their actual translation into music, but 
in a conceptualized music for which translation, though theoretically possible, is 
adventitious. 
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music E. Brett Young (in Ropert Brinces: A Criticat Stupy) 
wrote in 1913: “It is obvious, too, that the Odes written for Sir 
Hubert Parry’s musical settings have no place in so serious a 
volume as the Collected Works. The inclusion of the octave of 
that fine sonnet ‘Rejoice ye dead, where’er your spirits dwell’ only 
serves to show up the loose construction of the verse that sur- 
rounds it. But if the poet has seen fit to leave so many gaps in 
his expression for the musician to supply, he should not venture 
to offer us the skeleton as poetry. Unaided by the eloquence of 
and orchestral setting, a great part of these two odes means very 
little.’ His comment indicates the fundamental reason for the 
neglect of these poems by warier critics, who, despite a vast 
proliferation of reviews of Bridges’ verse, have been so chary of 
comment upon the odes as to consign them to oblivion by a com- 
munity of silence. The critics, in short, have possessed no key 
to their interpretation. 

Had they sought one diligently, however, they might have found 
it in Bridges’ essay “The Musical Setting of Poetry”, first printed 
with the “Ode to Music” in 1896, reprinted as No. XXI of Cot- 
LECTED Essays, Papers, & c. It is a penetrating analysis of the 
relationship of verse to the music to which it is set. Its intent is 
to show that, music and poetry being arts that differ in essence, 
the notion is false that they can be harmoniously blended, without 
loss to one or the other, by the simple adoption of a declamatory 
method in music. 

The opening paragraphs make it perfectly manifest that Bridges 
intended his ode as a musical rather than a literary one, and 
departed from normal poetic form in order to render his verse 
more supple and pliable under musical exigencies, and more 
susceptible to heightened musical effects. A clear perception, 
therefore, that Bridges was aiming, not at autonomous poetry, 
and not at verse which any ingenious composer, wreaking havoc 
with the words, might fit to a musical conception of his own, 
but at verse which should adumbrate a setting, blending perfectly 
with the music thereof, is indispensable to an understanding of 
the two odes. For the meaning can be fully realized only through 
a perception of this peculiar, and in its definitive aspects probably 
unique, art form. It is not poetry in the ordinary sense of the 
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word, and it is not music, but throws its amphician shadow toward 
one or the other as idea or as emotion dominates. 

Observing that music and poetry are at odds in their laws of 
repetition, Bridges in his essay shows that a declamatory musical 
phrase well suited to the verbal phrase must suffer because it can- 
not be repeated without repeating the words, and this cannot be 
done without loss both to the words and the music. Further, the 
musical methods of bringing declamatory movements to a close—- 
repetition or climax—are seldom suited to the poetic muvement 
they are attempting to interpret; the musician must either dis- 
regard the poetic rhythm, a palpable fault, or in following it. 
sacrifice musical spontaneity and aesthetic beauty; when the verse 
heightens the emotion, declamation disturbs the delicate poetic 
balance and at the same time renounces the emotional potentiali- 
ties of music; declamation is rendered utterly impotent by the in- 
evitable “bare and ugly words, the weaknesses and unkindnesses 
of language”, which the poet can often triumph over; declamatioa 
limits the singing voice to the relatively small number of ordinary 
speech inflections and thus robs vocal music of its raison d’etre; 
and, finally, declamation can do nothing with intricacies of syntax 
(parentheses, dependent clauses) or diction (polysyllables), and 
reduces musical words to a “prosaic nakedness”. In short, “In 
a declamatory interpretation of poetry music would seem to ab- 
negate its own excellence for the sake of a quality foreign to it- 
self and repudiated by the art which it is seeking to heighten.” 

If, then, the marriage of the two arts through declamation is 
an unholy one, it is obvious that Bridges in his own odes aimed 
at a sacramental union. Although his essay does not stress the 
natural corollary that music can be perfectly set only to words 
“specially contrived for it”, he unquestionably recognized this 
subtle fitness of the verse for musical interpretation as his chief 
problem in poetic composition. His odes therefore appear as a 
form of creative work produced by the operation of the poetic 
faculty and of the musical faculty, adumbrating a hypothetical 
setting, combined in excited harmony. Just as the Greek ode, 
with turn, counter-turn, and after-song, was a function of Greek 
drama, so Bridges, rejecting declamativn, conceived and designed 
the ode as a function of the modern chorus and orchestra. 

This conception, although the difference is merely one of de- 
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gree, involves a much larger and more complicated problem than 
that of the short lyric which sings itself into a tune. If we set 
this aside, the natural song, it would appear that in the musical 
ode Bridges has produced an art form unique in English literature. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to it is Lanier’s cantata “The Cen- 
tennial Meditation of Columbia”. Compared with Bridges’ odes, 
however, this is on a minor scale; neither does an analysis of the 
poem nor a perusal of Lanier’s essays in prosody indicate that 
he had progressed very far in Bridges’ direction. As for the 
choral odes of the neo-classical period—such as Dryden’s “Alex- 
ander’s Feast”, Pope’s “Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day”, 
and Collins’ “the Passions”’—they are inspired by a conception 
almost antithetic2l to that of Bridges. Odes for music they are 
indeed, but not, in this special sense, musical odes. Rhetoric dom- 
inates in them. They cry for declamation, and musical setting 
is at best an added rhetorical ornament. Throughout the genre 
music is a strictly subservient, a decorative art, without any 
vitality proper to itself. The poems celebrate the power of music, 
but reduce music to slavery. To Bridges as a musician, nothing 
could be more offensive. In his endeavor to preserve for the 
music its power of beauty in musical phrase and movement with- 
out sacrifice of poetic beauty, his experiment acquires a bright 
novelty of its own. His odes were conceived in music and exist 
in music; and only through conceptualizing the music implicit in 
the verse can we arrive at a full understanding of their meaning. 

Let us think, then, of the odes as a functional part of a choral 
symphony with varying movements. For once their artistic pur- 
pose has been perceived, the difficulty criticism has encountered 
in determining their philosophic import almost wholly disappears. 
Desiring the definiteness of poetry less than the emotional power 
of music, Bridges has placed upon the conceptualized music the 
burden of developing and enforcing the verbal theme. If, there- 
fore, each section, each verse of the odes is conceived of as in- 
flected by means of the superb diversity of music, we shall find 
in this conceptualized inflection the emphasis which will reveal 
their meaning. 

An inventive reader, whether a lover of poetry, of music, or of 
both, fetching Bridges’ Porrican Works from a library shelf, may 
derive an hour’s pleasure from sketching a choral and orchestral 
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outline of either poem. The following hints toward the poetical 
and musical interpretation of the “Ode to Music” are of course 
subject to challenge, especially in detail, but they may at least 
suggest a critical method which will remove from the ode its cloud 
of obscurity and afford a clue to the solution of a problem in 
poetry and music full of delight and interest. Once the “Ode to 
Music” is sensed as a progression of major musical movements, 
its form and meaning begin to manifest themselves. In this poem 
appear four major movements, corresponding to the four move- 
ments of a symphony; these are (it may be hazarded) an allegretto 
(first three sections), a maestoso (Sections IV and V), and 
adagio (Sections VI and VII), and an allegro con brio (last three 
sections). 
The first division of the “first movement”, a spirited intro- 
duction beginning 
Myriad-voiced Queen, Enchantress of the air, 
Bride of the life of man! With tuneful reed, 
With string and horn and high-adoring quire 
Thy welcome we prepare. 
praises the ravishing mystery of music and her power of ex- 
pressing the spiritual aspirations of man (his “vague desires”), and 
invokes her return to England. [Forte opening, Chorus and full 
orchestra, with a choral climax.| The second section of the first 
movement tempts her return with recollections of wildwood de- 
lights in the days of “merry England” [horn], and with a coaxing 
poetic description 
There the birds with tiny art 
Earth’s immemorial cradle-tune 
Warble at dawn to fern and fawn 
of English bird-songs and flowering season. [Flute and reeds, 
light brilliance.| The third section, echoing Milton’s minor 
verse, suggests the close relationship of poetry and music in the 
seventeenth century, and brings the first movement, in contrast 
with the éclat of the opening passage, to a conclusion in subdued 
music. [Soli, violins followed by low strimgs, bells, double piano.]} 
For the “second movement”, a more positive and dynamic 
music must be conceived; in the orchestral setting the gentle music 
of strings and flutes gives way to that of the brasses and percus- 
sion. For the fourth section of the ode, beginning the second, or 
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maestoso movement, celebrates the triumph of man’s mind and 
spirit over the sea 

The with melancholy war 

Moateth about our castled sh shore; 


His world-wide elemental moan 
Girdeth our lives with tragic zone. 


He, ere men dared his wa th, 
thom sled ia 


And their will 

Challenged his boundaries, and went free 

To know the round world, and the sea 

From midday night to midnight sun 

Binding all nations into one. 
[trombones, tympani, deep brasses to high brasses, trumpets] 
and celebrates especially the dauntless courage of the sea-farers 
who have flung the British empire around the world: 


Yet shall his storm and mastering wave 

Assure the empire to the brave; 

And to his billowy bass belongs 

The music of our patriot songs, 

When to the wind his ridges go 

In furious following, careering a-row, 

Lasht with hail and withering snow: 

And ever undaunted hearis outride 
[bassoon or trombone, hint of ‘Rule, Britannia, deep brasses, low 
strings, drums, accelerando, double forte.] 

This patr.otic interpretation of man’s conquest of Nature is 
followed by a description of the sea at calm, and of Peace and 
Love over England. [Andante, violins, cellos, light percussion.] 
The concluding stanza of Section IV forms a natural musical 
transition to Section V, a passage of philosophic beauty and pro- 
fundity, in which the triumph over evil of a Shelleyan brotherhood 
of man dominated by love is prophesied. As always in Bridges, 
the spiritual nature of man, whose definitive essence is his “desire” 
(the key word in Bridges’ verse) to realize beauty, is affirmed; 
this ever-developing spirit will re-create the world. [Repetition 
of @ passionate melodic theme as the different choral voices call 
to one another.] 

The “second movement” having thus interpreted the poetic 
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themes of the triumph of man and the glorious vision of the world 
to be, the “third movement”, in natural musical and emotional 
contrast, introduces a more somber strain. Lament for the ab- 
sence of music in England since the death of Purcell [heavy 
strings and vocal counterpoint] passes gradually into a more gen- 
eral lament for man in distress; and in Section VII poetry and 
music begin to reckon with the problem of evil. A dirge [minors] 
is sung: 

Man born of desire 

Cometh out of the night, 

A wandering spark of fire, 

A lonely word of eternal thought 

Echoing in chance and forgot. 
In his love of nature, the dirge continues, his search for truth, his 
struggle with evil, and his vision of beauty 


He dreameth of beauty 

He seeks to create 

Fairer and fairer 

To vanquish his Fate; 

No hindrance he— 

No curse. will brook, 

He maketh a law 

No ill shall be 
[adagio, minors, musical contrasts and basses prominent in the 
chorus, opportunity for effective soli] man appears as a “spark 
of fire”, but it is an ephemeral spark, as the sober refrain thrice 
insists : 

Then he hideth his face;— 

Whence he came to pass away 

Where all is forgot, 

Unmade—lost for aye 

With the things that are not. 

With Section VIII, which introduces with another sharp con- 
trast the “fourth” and final major movement of the ode, the theme 
of man’s mortality so somberly set forth in the dirge gives way, 
with a sudden resurgence of spirit, to a paean of praise [choir in 
unison, vigorous music], a reaffirmation of faith in which the poet 
joyously asserts the immortality of the poets, artists, saints, and 
seers who, forwarding the uncompleted heavenly plan, better the 
world in beauty and love: 


Rejoice, ye dead, where’er your spirits dwell 
Rejoice that yet on earth your fame is bright, 
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And that your names, remember’d day and night, 
Live on the lips of those who love you well. 

’Tis ye that conquer’d have the powers of Hell 
Each with the special grace of your deiight; 
Ye are the world’s creators, and by might 
Alone of Heavenly love ye did excel. 


Now ye are starry names 

Behind the sun ye climb 

To light the glooms of Time 

With deathless flames. 

The ninth section, again apostrophising Music (“Open for me the 
gates of delight”) and continuing the contrast with the dirge, 
celebrates the immortal fruit of beauty which the names of love, 
the world’s creators, have given as a dower to the spirit of man, 
celebrates too the beauty of Nature, the triumph of the principle 
of beauty over death, and the power of music to afford access to 
the spiritual world. Music is thus seen as one of the chief avenues 
of the artistic beauty by which man attains to spiritual redemp- 
tion. The music gradually builds toward the final climax in Sec- 
tion X, where Music is again entreated to return 


Thy myriad-voicéd loveliness go forth 
to lead o’er all the world’s wide ways 
God’s everlasiing praise, 
And every heart inspire 
With the joy of man in the beauty of Love’s desire. 
in order to fulfill her major rdle in man’s triumph over ill through 
beauty. [Symphony and chorus in unison.] 

The same sense for choral and symphonic movements, the same 
intent that music should carry half of the burden of expressing 
the poetic theme, the same basic idea that the philosophy of the 
poem should be inflected and revealed through the emotional 
power of a conceptualized music, is manifested in “A Hymn of 
Nature”. Section I phrases the mystery of the universe and 
stresses its regulation by aesthetic and moral laws; II presents the 
great philosophical question raised by the destructive power of 
nature that consigns all her creations to ultimate death. This 
opening of brilliant and mighty mystery and the sequent darker 
and more tragic passage offer the richest opportunities for choral 
and orchestral interpretation. These two divisions are followed 
by a movement of contemplative loveliness, in which the rectify- 
ing element and solution to the riddle, man’s “vague desires”, is 
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seen as a part of the creative force of nature ever manifesting 
herself in limitless beauty. IV finds the meaning of man’s exist- 
ence in the joyous creative labor with- which he forwards God’s 
design, and develops the themes of his divine unrest and toiling 
aspiration. Through his insatiable thirst for beauty (symbolized 
by the nightingale’s song in V), man has slowly won upward to 
a vision of a divine order. His conquest over ill rises out of his 
instincts for beauty, and the movement swells into a soaring vi- 
sion of the fulfillment of man’s holiest dreams. VI is an emotional 
interpretation, stressing the divinity of love, the overpowering 
beauty of the vision. This passage of tender music leads to the 
concluding noble hymn of man’s strength and growing divinity, 
of his spiritual emancipation through his instincts for beauty and 
through joyous endeavor. 

Far from being barren of meaning, then, these two odes not 
merely epitomize the poet’s philosophy but set it to music. They 
celebrate the same triumphing spirit of man which Bridges made 
the theme of his mask PromMeTHEUs THE FireE-Giver; the same 
“vague desires”, restless stirrings, indefinable impulses, throes of 
the heart, visions, and unquiet dreams, in which “Nightingaies” 
and many another of Bridges’ lyrics and sonnets have their origin; 
the same conquest of evil through man’s power to choose courage, 
love, and beauty which forms the theme of the mask Demeter; 
the same idealization of the arts and the same adulation of the 
poets, saints, and seers, which finds reiterated expression in the 
sonnet sequence THe GrowtH oF Love and in Bridges’ shorter 
poems; the same creation of a spiritual order through love and 
beauty, the same aesthetic redemption, which is the central 
doctrine of THe Testament oF Beauty and the core of all of 
Bridges’ poetic work. The attentive reader willing to conceptua- 
lize the music implicit in the verse, and thus to supply the emo- 
ticnal emphasis that music would give to the varying movements 
of the odes, will find in these choral poems the concentrated es- 
sence of Bridges’ philosophy. Here, too, perhaps, he may find the 
finest expression of that philosophy, for in conceptuaiizing it and 
in demanding of the reader its translation into musical terms, 
Bridges has created the symphonic or choral poem as distinguished 
from verse which can be “set” to music, a unique genre with a 
fascinating and peculiar beauty of its own. 
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ROBINSON JEFFERS 
AND EATING THE SERPENT 


current publication, noting the death of Sigmund Freud, 
A said that the psychologist was deeply distressed by the 
general circulation of his ideas and by the uncritical application 
lay critics made of them, once it was discerned that denial of one 
part of man’s nature (sexuality) led to pernicious abnormalities. 
To correct the error that Freud deplored, one should perhaps 
make a wider application of his celebrated mechanism and point 
out that there are other “instincts” beside the sexual and that 
these instincts, denied their legitimate expression by the tabus of 
current civilization, will take forms as distorted, as much at odds 
with reality, as are certain perverse expressions of the sexual 
impulse. Among the instincts which man is at present discouraged 
from satisfying is his curiosity about final, instead of proximate, 
ends. 

It can be asserted that there is a real object for the exercise of 
this instinct (just as Freud said there was a real object for the 
sexual impulse.) This real object—the nature of man’s destiny— 
has in the past been adequately described with, moreover, much 
unanimity by students Christian and non-Christian. But since 
present-day critics, following Freud incorrectly, regard teleological 
curiosity as one more mask for sexuality, equivalating the mystic- 
ism of St. John of the Cross and that of D. H. Lawrence, they 
have one counsel for the man attentive to the charms of “divine 
philosophy”: substitute sexual intercourse for all mighty ponder- 
ings. Actually, however close sexuality and mysticism may be 
(a closeness usually proved by a reference to St. Teresa on the 
celestial marriage), the two are not identical. For sexuality 
denied leads to a series of derangements which have been studied 
more than fully; whereas, denial of the desire to comprehend 
man’s final destiny leads to perversions of reality at present un- 
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recognized since the basic impulse is ignored. Consequently, the 
conclusions reached by thwarted mysticism are either written off 
as poetic lagniappe or acccepted as revelation by the uncritical 
many whose own teleological curiosity our civilization does not 
allow free play. In no case are the poet’s conclusions recognized 
for what they are: the workings of a mysticism deprived of its 
proper object. 


I 


Such efforts characterize many modern poems and plays, which 
at least display ingenuity since they at once satisfy critics who 
demand realism or sociological criticism and poets themselves 
who have to express obscurely an instinct ignored by modern 
shibboleths. Efforts of this nature are exhibited in classic form in 
the long narrative poems of Robinson Jeffers—poems which are 
usually praised only for their violent brutality of setting and ac- 
tion, but which—I imagine—owe a large part of their réclame 
to the spell woven by Jeffers’ inverted mysticism. I say “inverted” 
because Jeffers tries again and again to attain a view of man’s 
final destiny without once asking the questions and giving the 
answers of orthodox mysticism and mystical theology. 

Jeffers’ avoidance of these particular questions and answers 
can hardly be unconscious, since his education included Biblical 
and theological studies advised by Jeffers’ father, a teacher of 
Calvinistic theology himself. But the current of the rest of Jeffers’ 
unsystematic education bore him away from any serious considera- 
tion of man’s ends. His real enthusiasms were for medicine, 
psychology, and forestry, all studies which fitted compliantly into 
the rationalist universe which Jeffers preferred, in his school days, 
to the Calvinist one which his father placed before him. Yet 
these specifically rationalist studies absorbed Jeffers’ impatient 
energies only for a time: he indicates he was conscious of the 
demands of some other duty, a duty that would have led him 
to European universities in 1914 had not the outbreak of war 
diverted him and wife to the California coast near Carmel, the 
wild region which Jeffers in more senses than one recognized as the 
end of the civilized world and the beginning of his poetic task, a 
task that has since kept him prisoner in the rocky sea-tower he 
built with his own hands. His life there is—if one may follow 
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clues in available material and in Jeffers’ own hawk-like face—a 
consecrated one, which, like most consecrated lives, is outwardly 
characterized by suspicion of conventional social life, indifference 
to a wide and casual knowledge of one’s fellow men, a concealing 
of one’s “light” from chance observers, and above all an intense 
but passionate silence save at those intervals when one must set 
down or utter what the mind or spirit has just comprehended. 

The radical difference between the consecration of Jeffers and 
that of conventional mystics—who were often as much a “scandal” 
to their society as Jeffers is to part of his—is that their revela- 
tions took place within the frame of a traditional theology; where- 
as, since Jeffers has consciously denied the traditional thvology 
(in its Calvinistic form, one judges), he bears, in his struggle to 
satisfy his desire to understand man’s ends, a double burden: 
he must avoid conclusions already sanctioned by orthodox reli- 
gions; yet, respite this initial denial, he must reach conclusions 
which are emotionally—and even intellectually—satisfying to him. 
In brief, orthodox mystics affirm a theology; Jeffers—because of 
his spiritual predicament, which is part of the large-scale pre- 
dicament of western culture—must create entire a theology, and 
do this in the face of an amazing series of prohibitions: he must 
have no traffic with what former men of insight have had to say 
of God’s nature and man’s final destiny; he must turn what tradi- 
tional knowledge he does have into negations—this thou must not 
say concerning God and man; and finally he must be sure, if 
what he sets down is to carry conviction to him at least, that his 
revelation has the stamp of novelty, the air of being a unique 
apprehension that employs similes unforeseen to sketch a cosmog- 
ony not before known. It is this last prohibition in particular 
that Mr. Jeffers, isolated in his rocky tower, most notably fails to 
observe. The outlines of the theology which Mr. Jeffers draws 
in may seem new to him and his readers; but it is a sketch that 
St. Augustine, fresh from his struggles to assert the centrality of 
Christian doctrine against the Manichees and the Donatists, 
would have found quite familiar. 

A further disadvantage—perhaps this is none, since it is 
Jeffers’ gain to conceal from his critics that he is dabbling with 
the black magic of final ends—is that ostensibly the poet is al- 
ways doing something else: peopling the coasts around Carmel 
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with heroic figures, endowing its steep cliffs with legends and tri- 
butes to natural beauty. Thanks to this preoccupation—a real 
one only part of the time—Jeffers escapes the stones once cast 
at prophets true or false. For at any moment Jeffers can wash 
his hands by indicating: this is merely the train of thought that 
the coast at a particular moment demands of Tamar Cauldwell. 
But such hand-washing cannot deceive; Jeffers’ protagonists too 
habitually feel the same thing. Indeed, one explanation of the 
superficial violence in Jeffers is that his characters must all be 
forced to feel the identical transports; without being brayed in the 
mortar, the naked spirit cannot emerge. With monotonous regu- 
larity, the characters transcend the limitations of their own be- 
ings; their agonized voices blend with voices lifted elsewhere on 
the rocky coast. As one character says, “Here I am, moving 
the stars that are me”. 

This unity in song suggests that one can extract from Jeffers’ 
poems the outline of a somewhat self-consistent theology: a thing 
that cannot be done with other dramatic poets whose characters 
obstinately remain individual creations instead of becoming 
mouthpieces for the poets’ teleological ponderings. 

Jeffers, sensibly enough, commences with two rejections: first, 
of city life and its “culture”; second, of life on the sea-coast it- 
self. The maleficent town is given short shrift; it cuts a poor figure 
in the poems, since its maleficence is petty and unlike the im- 
partial cruelty of Point Lobos and Point Pinos. For example, the 
heroine of Solstice errs, not in yielding her virginity, but in choos- 
ing to give it to a man who has traffic in the sordid, confused 
marts of commerce. And when the man demands her children, 
the woman’s infanticide is just, since the act shields the children 
from the radios and the movies that the father offers as “ad- 
vantages”. Not even town-life at its best—in the universities 
it supports—is worthy in Jeffers’ eyes; the ardent desire of young 
Howard, in Such Counsels You Gave to Me, to return to the col- 
lege laboratory and isolate the secret of life is, in Jeffers’ eyes, 
mistaken. Moreover, no puritan could be severer with town-life 
at its worst; his private accent strengthens Tamar Cauldwell’s 
when she calls out against her brother’s frequenting the stews 
of Monterey: it is hideous that so wild a thing as sex should be 
devitalized by the efficiency of the town. Nor do civilized justice 
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or ethics come to much; Lance Fraser’s wife advises him that he 
will be wiser to give his heart to the hawks to tear in pieces than 
to go into Salinas courthouse and confess to men that he has 
killed his brother. In short, all the characters do well to trust to 
the coast, even though the coast is far from kind to them. 

In “lyrical” poems Jeffers describes explicitly the shadow that 
darkens the distant towns. In “The Torch-bearers” Jeffers 
rapidly jots down the lamentable history of “civilization”: it is 
a torch which passes from hand to hand, until here on the Pacific 
coast, a poet stands with the expiring brand in his grasp, wonder- 
ing whether he should cross to Asia to kindle it again in primal 
fires, or—more wisely—cast it into the Pacific, the sea without 
a history that washes a coast without a history. The answer 
Jeffers does not quite know. But he does know that there is 
nothing in modern civilization which can make the torch glow 
anew. In “Descent to the Dead”—Jeffers’ account of his visit 
to Europe—the poet evinces enthusiasm only for that civilization 
which was least civil: the harsh one that raised up dolmens and 
menhirs for monuments. But Jeffers has no conviction that the 
torch should be made to blaze even were a source of fire found. 
Whatever men, in our particular cycle, have done, they have done 
mistakenly. Not because they thought the “march of civiliza- 
tion” was determined by ideals rather than by economic pressure 
(according to many contemporary historians, man’s chief mistake) 
—though this was bad enough, since all formulated philosophies 
are futile glimmerings from the torch. With Jeffers, the error that 
vitiates all human effort results from our setting store by our hu- 
manity itself and denying—how temerariously Jeffers likes to 
show—forces more august. 

If readers of Tue Deciine or THE WeEsT see a parallel here, they 
are mistaken. In Spengler, the cyclic inevitability is predictable 
by man himself and mensurable by terms humanly significant: 
artistic creation, torms of social organization, media of economic 
exchange. In Jeffers, none of these measures is slightly relevant. 
The sole standard of measure his oblique mysticism will accept is 
a non-human, non-intelligible one. Set up against such a standard 
as this, the groping efforts of humanity to guard a torch, to es- 
tablish for a few years a sense of direction, are ridiculous. Christ, 
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together with the philosophers, deceived man, to make him think 
he had a destiny that is humanly significant. 

In contrast to the life of towns, based on this initial error, 
life on the Carmel coast recommends itself to Jeffers because it 
is—as he sees it or, more likely, convinces himself he sees it—- 
less permeated by the Christian error than the life of towns. The 
bare hard hills and the people crawling across them are troubled 
by few of the delusions of western civilization. Neither the 
“ideal values” of that civilization (Christ and Aristotle vulgarized 
for the many) nor the “hard facts” of recent progress touch the 
sea-coast existence. Unencumbered by this material and intel- 
lectual baggage, the brutal folk play out—at Jeffers’ behest—the 
dramas of frustrate passion that are germane to their narrow and 
monotonous emotions. In doing so, they investigate a reality 
more real than the pageant of city-man. Jeffers approving, a man 
drives a rusty iron bar through his brother who is also his wife’s 
lover; in a dusty lot, the same man pits a tethered hawk against a 
fighting-cock; and on a narrow cliff-path, he wildly brains help- 
less oxen. 

But all this, the pageant of uninhibited emotion, is unreal, 
relative to what Jeffers finds most real. He judges that the indivi- 
dual must seek these transports not for their own sakes so much 
as for the consequent power to push even the spacious horizons 
of the Pacific coast further asunder. Indeed, the cataleptic seiz- 
ures of sexual desire and hatred are equivalent to “the dark 
night of the soul” which St. John of the Cross described in a 
treatise entitled, ironically enough, “The Ascent of Mt. Carmel”. 
It is as though Jeffers had said: “Man, unaided by anything but 
his normal being, can put the fruits of civilization aside, and by 
access of passion he can also break apart the flinty beauty of the 
natural world which holds him enamoured. To do this, he draws 
on a strength which comes from the depths of his being, depths 
that are ordinarily sealed and that are unknown to him—that, 
indeed, will at first dismay him when they announce to him their 
specific revelation.” Thus, the woman in Roan Stallion shudders 
to see these deeper forces as embodied in the horse her husband 
has brought home. The Reverend Mr. Barclay and Tamar Cauld- 
well, protagonists of different poems, both observe with awe the 
non-human powers which, by committing incest, they render 
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operative. Finally—and most notably for our purposes—Gudrun 
in At the Birth of an Age, a person in many ways different from 
the blood-thirsty heroine of the Nibelungenlied, finds in the realms 
beyond physical death a vision that lifts her up above the tor- 
tures which her human conscience plagues her with, and also 
above the strangely moving appeal which Christ crucified makes to 
her. She struggles onward to that same “tower beyond tragedy” 
from which Jeffers’ Orestes looks down with an indifferent pity 
for the soul-searchings of his sister. Gudrun, Orestes, and: the 
other characters on which Jeffers places his stamp of final ap- 
proval have by outrageous action and by the “right” kind of 
dying broken with their humanity, even with that sparse, arid 
variety existing lichen-wise on the ribs of Point Lobos. They 
have easily put human virtue behind them; they have—with more 
regret—put man’s pain behind. They are—despite Jeffers’ in- 
tellectual strictures on all theologies—ready to be like God, a 
god whom one approaches with great uncertainty, knowing very 
well what not to do but uncertain of the kind of existence con- 
ferred upon bold immortals whom the god approves. 

That there are with Jeffers negative commands that will ensure 
a “holy dying” appears indubitably from estimates Jeffers passes 
on conventional ghosts and second sight. He is quite sure what 
man must die to; he is less certain what man may die for. Jef- 
fers has only one use for the revenant and the person endowed 
with “the gift”: they demonstrate the death that is not a death. 
His ghosts, without exception, “come again” because they have 
not “died unto the world” but wish some further satisfaction 
from it—vicarious sexual activity or revenge. They bear with 
them no wisdom which their altered mode of existence ought 
reasonably to present them. In Tamar an incestuous ghost de- 
lights inethe ravages worked by the incest of the living; in Re- 
surrection, the unsatisfied lover returns to haunt the woman who 
did not yield to him; and in Such Counsels You Gave to Me, 
Howard’s doppelganger desires the hero’s mother even if the 
hero does not. They combine to assert a certainty; that death is 
useless in which the dead continue the desires of their purely 
human existence. Jeffers is almost orthodox in his insistence that 
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one must die unto the world; as to the rewards of such a death 
he is, however, less traditional.’ 

Jeffers’ god is not served by human life or its fancied continua- 
tion; there are but two ways of “holy dying” in his poems: an- 
nihilation or—most difficult feat—the achievement of active non- 
humanity. Even annihilation is not without its difficulties, al- 
though physical annihilation is well-nigh automatic. Psychologi- 
cal annihilation, strangely enough in a universe where everything 
else is involuntary, must be wished for; it is Jeffers’ equivalent 
of the conventional free will. Despite a frequent reliance on 
mechanistic psychology, Jeffers the poet—or perhaps it is Jeffers 
the theologian—sees to it that after matter’s heavy debt has been 
paid, there is still with man a psyche that at the moment of dis- 
solution achieves the dignity of making a free choice. If the 
psyche in question chooses badly and wishes continued existence, 
it faces the cheerless future of being a ghost. Otherwise, it enters 
Jeffers’ Nirvana, to which the open sesame is not transcendent 
humility but transcendent pride—a pride that assimilates the 
dying soul to the beauty of hawks in still air or cliffs jutting into 
the waves. To those who die resolute in their wish for annihila- 
tion, like the heroine of Solstice, who pauses briefly to admire the 
harsh cliffs which presently she is to resemble, Jeffers assigns the 
highest merit in his theological treasurehouse save one. 

One further gift remains, that of active non-humanity. Jeffers 
is not lavish with it; annihilation is the reward suitable to most 
destroyers of their humanity. This active non-humanity, the 
possession of a consciousness no longer human—only three or 
four of Jeffers’ characters are endowed with this gift—seems to 
be Jeffers’ equivalent of beatitude, just as the desire for annihi- 
lation is his equivalent of free-will. Christian beatitude, how- 
ever, is a free gift of God’s, drawn from an abundant store of 
grace. It is not—it cannot be because of man’s imperfection—a 
reward of merit. Jeffers’ characters seize their beatitude, their 
active non-humanity, with a kind of pursuit that suggests an act 
of violation—a violation which the Jeffers god will endure from 
those who are bold. 

‘Jeffers’ visionaries, less numerous, are likewise without credit. The vistas 


they witness are barren. The conscious minds of the visionaries reject the vi- 
sions as simple alternatives to waking existence; either is deceptive. 
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Here, as with Jeffers’ insistence that man must die unto the 
world, there is a haunting echo of orthodox question and reply, 
since in either case the reward is a relation with the divine force 
unlike that which is possible for ordinary beings. But the re- 
semblance is superficial. Jeffers—as I said at the outset—has 
with all his conscious mind denied the tendency to theologize, to 
ask questions concerning man’s final ends. Consequently, the 
tendency is—to apply the Freudian mechanism—taking its “re- 
venge” when it presents to the poet grotesque ‘parodies of tradi- 
tional truth. The relation of the beatified, whether their vision 
comes in this life or the next, to the Christian God bears little real 
resemblance to the connection between Jeffers’ Gudrun and the 
god she forces herself upon. 

True, the Christian beatified and Gudrun both “see God”. 
But the gods which they see are not the same: indeed, the Jef- 
fers god is everything the Christian God is not. He is not omni- 
potent, and all-seeing, he is not all-merciful, nor did he create 
the world and man out of the hyper-abundance of his love. He is 
not independent of that which he has created; he does not regard 
it with affection, and he grants certain psyches like Gudrun their 
active non-humanity for reasons very different from those which 
are said to move God to confer beatitude—a beatitude, moreover, 
which consists simply of the contemplation, intermittent or eternal 
as God wills, of the qualities of the Deity. True, the Christian 
beatified are said to participate in God, but only in the sense in 
which we, analogically, are said to enjoy a picture: its propor- 
tions and colors do not—contrary to certain impressionistic critic- 
ism—acquire an additional patina because of the admiration of 
multitudes. Such, in a sense, is the relation existing between the 
Christian saints and blessed and their God. It is not the re- 
lation existing between Gudrun and the Jeffers god. 

Many instructive difficulties intervene between Gudrun, the 
character who has passed beyond annihilation, and her god. The 
initial ones result from Jeffers’ prejudice which seems to bar him 
from admitting that he is indeed theologizing rather than mining 
in the detritus of a libido which is beyond the indignity of critical 
analysis. When this indignity is offered, a further barrier is re- 
vealed: there are two gods, one insentient, the other sentient; and 
their demands are not entirely reconcilable. 
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The insentient god demands—f the insentient can be said to de- 
mand—to be conceived of thus: he existed before the “torch race” 
began, will-lessly allowing it to begin, unconsciously enduring its 
epidermal disturbances, and finally allowing certain of the human 
body-lice a kind of consciousness which even the god itself does 
not possess; for they may continue to feel, they may comprehend, 
the insentient object which absorbs them and has as its chief 
qualities lack of comprehension and feeling. 

The gift of the sentient god, the absorption of the mortal into 
his pantheism, is, owing to the very sentience of the god, more 
interesting. Unlike the Christian beatitude which was, like our 
admiration for a picture, participation without becoming, Gudrun’s 
state of blessedness is participation with becoming. To grasp 
this difference in its entirety, one must understand Jeffers at two 
points: the relation of Christ to this second pantheistic god, and 
the relation of Gudrun to this same god. 

The Christian Savior is variously represented in Jeffers’ scheme 
—and it is surprising to find that the reading one would most 
expect occurs only once or twice: that of the sex-starved neurotic 
sublimating to the disadvantage of all humanity. Particularly 
in Dear Judas, the passion according to Jeffers, Christ is a type 
of all mistaken humanity which struggles toward a height that 
will ultimately mean nothing because of the indifference to the 
aspiring Christ and his followers of the meaningless life-cycle 
that is certain to set their efforts at naught. It is indeed the great- 
est height, Judas and Jeffers see, to which humanity as hu- 
manity can attain; and an intermittent understanding of this 
gives pathos to the Christ-figure if not tragedy. Only Judas sees 
that humanity is but a prisoner in the cycle from which it can 
escape only by a display of violence. Christ, with his impossible 
aspirations toward an all-knowing, all-powerful, and all-merciful 
god, is actually doing no more than stir the ant-hill of humanity 
to confusing and useless activity. Since he sees all this, Judas 
betrays Christ; he hopes to keep the ant-hill as quiet as possible. 

This is much the figure that Christ takes on to Gudrun’s vi- 
sion, in her theological wanderings after her soul leaves her body. 
First she is attracted by the humanity in the sorrowful, suffering 
face. But she is soon made to see that upon the cross is sus- 
pended the greatest betrayer of humanity, one who would curry 
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the weak generosity she felt when she was alive. He betrayed 
humanity grossly when he spoke to them of a God who was 
apart from them, their author and their sustainer. Gudrun, 
“alone of all women”, is destined not to be ensnared by the 
Galilean. She turns away from the crucified figure, and faces the 
one true god. It is a chained figure that reminds her of the 
Prometheus she once saw in a tapestry, part of Attila’s hoard. 

But this god is not Prometheus; he ‘is scarcely a semi-Pro- 
metheus. He is not a creation of the Greek spirit but of Jeffers’ 
own intuitive theologizing. For this is the god which has nothing 
to do with the Christ who tried to lift humanity to a level of 
adoring an unknown God, other than they and yet their father. 
This agonized creature, all-sentient, all-suffering, is the object 
which Gudrun is to be allowed to contemplate in the kind of 
study which fuses student and object. It is as though this god 
had willed to be sentient and since agony affords the keenest 
sensation, he had willed his own agony, lest he exist without 
self-knowledge. The agony of the created world is to him a 
thoughtless by-product which he notices to the extent of allow- 
ing Gudrun to seize the power to comprehend his nature, and not 
only to comprehend it—as the beatified are said to comprehend 
God’s nature—but to share with him (I employ Jeffers’ striking 
figure) the eating of the serpent that is full of revolting venom. 
By sharing this repast Gudrun attains to the same excruciating 
self-knowledge and to the same divine indifference to humanity, 
a humanity which is to be regarded as of no more value than the 
sweat fallen from the brow of the contorted god. 

Several features of this semi-Prometheus deserve citation. Un- 
like his namesake, he has no intention of depriving the gods to 
benefit humanity; and, unlike Christ, Jeffers’ as well as the tradi- 
tional one, he does not hope by enduring agony to reconcile hu- 
manity with a god that is disparate with his creation. Nor does 
he have much in common with such other deities and concepts 
as Ahriman struggling with the bull of darkness, or the Stoic 
Good into which all the efforts of the virtuous are to be absorbed. 
Sui generis (as doubtless all gods should be), he is the product 
of a poet who has consecrated himself to a solipsism. Jeffers’ 
lonely tower near Mission Point is a suitable nativity-spot for 
a god who contains all within himself but exists not for that all 
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but only for knowledge of himself—a god who, in order to attain 
that knowledge, plunges that all and himself into the interminable 
agonies of eating the serpent. That he allows another (Gudrun) 
to share that banquet is not a free movement of grace toward the 
fragile object of his creation; it results from the god’s sense that 
the codperation of Gudrun’s bold consciousness will intensify his 
own awareness of the agonies. But his recognition of Gudrun is 
not an act of grace; it is at the outset little more than a grudging 
recognition of the violation he has suffered from Gudrun’s ar- 
rogant will: her rejection of both humanity and annihilation, her 
search for the non-human consciousness that she feels is her duc. 

Absorption into this semi-Promethean god is—Jeffers considers 
—an adequate repayment for those like Gudrun, who have put off, 
by deeds of violence, their humanity. It is, finally, not surpris- 
ing to find that the determining principle of the pantheism which 
Gudrun penetrates is not Light, the Good: it is masochism. Self- 
inflicted agony lies at the end of the spiritual pilgrimage outlined 
in the poems of Jeffers. 


II 


When, in the history of the early Christian church, St. Augus- 
tine came to the defense of theological positions, no one ques- 
tioned the appositeness of the defense: first truths were worth 
defending because they were first truths. It was grasped by all 
parties to the struggle that in deciding these issues, proximate 
truths were also decided. But in a civilization which is impressed 
by final truths only when they are presented in novel guise— 
as in Jeffers’ poems—a sense for the thorough dependence of prox- 
imate truths on first truths is atrophied. In light of this, to 
display the connection between Jeffers’ theology and the ethics 
that can be inferred from it is not a task of supererogation. 
Moreover, since Jeffers prefers to regard his experience as mysti- 
cal rather than theological—that is, he writes down the part the 
discursive intellect has had in the creation of his conclusions— 
it is fair to compare Jeffers’ mystical experience (or that of his 
characters) and the consequences he draws from it with the 
nature and the ethical results of the mystical experience of the 
orthédox Christian who is convinced that he has an immediate 
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knowledge of God, a knowledge to which he attains independent 
of stated dogma and the aid of the discursive intellect. 

The first contrast appears when one compares the attitudes of 
the Christian mystic and the Jeffers character who is determined 
to. wrest non-humanity from the agonizing god. The Christian 
mystics, although they may place the order of the separate ex- 
periences variously, agree on certain features of the process of 
gaining immediate knowledge of God’s nature: they list, as neces- 
sary, a sincere contempt of self, an impatience with the preoccupa- 
tions of ordinary men, an indifference to the beauties of the na- 
tural world, a thirst for a knowledge that is different in kind from 
that possible to the human mind working within the limits of the 
created world. This impatience and desire result in a state of the 
soul which is variously described as emptiness or “the dark night 
of the spirit”—as, in short, what the external observer would 
describe as acute passivity. What follows for the mystic, a brief 
foretaste of beatitude, follows upon a motion of the divine will, 
not upon a motion of the mystic’s own will; for the mystic knows 
that even if he desires, he has no right to desire. 

Consider, in light of this, the process by which the Jeffers 
mystic advances: he becomes acutely aware of his own identity 
and how it sets him off from—and above—other men whose 
preoccupations are petty. But a consciousness of this pettiness 
does not fall away. It remains in the conscious mind of the 
Jeffers mystic, a proof to him of the superiority of what he is 
experiencing. As his experience advances, he also grows acutely 
aware of the natural world which, in its ruggedness, he takes for 
an intimation of the mystical experience he pursues. In the end, 
what does this experience come to? An acute activity, outwardly 
manifest in violent action, inwardly characterized by assertive de- 
mand for the completion of the state just entered. What takes 
place—one sees this in Jeffers’ Mr. Barclay of The Women at 
Point Sur as well as in the experience of Gudrun—is a violation 
of the god’s being, a ruthless sharing of it. 

The results, humanly comprehended, of the two experiences 
are also profoundly opposed. The Christian mystic returns from 
his “ascent of Mt. Carmel” with a sense of having comprehended, 
“participated in” something which is other than himself. He 
frequently says that a reproduction of the experience in purely 
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human language is impossible, since human language lends it- 
self most aptly to a statement of what God is not. Yet despite 
this limitation, the mystic is nearly always able to indicate that 
his inexpressible knowledge is a fulfillment of knowledge already 
available in dogma. In short, he ascends from familiar ground 
to regions which he has previously seen rising into the clouds; 
the ascent is a fulfillment of truths guaranteed both by natural 
reason and by revelation. It is fulfillment—so mystics tell us— 
that can be endured by mortal minds only for a brief space of 
time; it can be explained to human intellects not absolutely but 
only imperfectly, by analogy with that which lies within human 
experience. 

In contrast to all this, Jeffers’ “ascent” is a sheer about-face. 
His characters who are destined to “eat the serpent”—to take into 
themselves the poison that contorts the god—are displayed as 
not sinking into the passive dark night of the spirit; they strenu- 
ously put aside the frame of ordinary life and strenuously besiege 
the god’s confidence until finally they share the agony and the 
self-consciousness of the god—share it not for short intervals 
but eternally, even before death. 

The knowledge is gained differently, is held differently, and 
finally, is of a different quality; it is mot incommunicable, at least 
as the knowledge of tlhe Christian mystic is. The Jeffers mystic, 
when he is forced to lapse into ordinary experience, does so with 
a continuing awareness of all the details of the mystical vision, 
the vision which discredits everything in the way of human love 
and knowledge he had before. Nor does the Jeffers mystic hesi- 
tate to “testify” to every detail of the unusual experience, in so 
doing manifesting what conventional judgement would term in- 
tellectual arrogance and an absence of charity for the unenlight- 
ened. 

Montaigne said that the liar is a man who is craven toward 
other men and proud toward his God. The Jeffers mystic is 
proud toward both god and man: towards man because of the 
meaningless lies which engage man’s attention, and towards god 
because the mystic sees that the knowledge he has of god’s agony 
is extremely necessary to the painful luxury of the god’s com- 
plete self-knowledge through torture. Be it recalled here that 
the Christian mystic is humble toward other men (because God’s 
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grace and not the mystic’s personal worth is chiefly responsible 
for the successful ascent of Mt. Carmel) and humble toward 
God since God’s perfection does not depend on the mystic’s re- 
cognition of it. 

One question more must be answered to demonstrate the di- 
vergence from orthodox mysticism of this left-handed variety. 
Since a pragmatic age asks what the practical value of an idea is, 
the contrast between the two experiences as they come out on the 
level of human and relative ethics should be illuminating; both 
claim contact with the sources of the universe. 

The Christian mystic in his ordinary life—which is most of his 
life, since even St. John of the Cross claimed but a limited vision 
of God—does not turn against those truths which he has always 
known. Instead, he sets himself to a contemplative reiteration of 
them and to an active enforcement of them. St. Teresa and St. 
Catherine of Siena are not only models of the right mystical be- 
havior: they are models of Christian charity demonstrated not in 
a transcendental frame but in an extremely earthy one. Their 
mystical experiences did not, they considered, absolve them from 
the practice of the virtues which they had known from child- 
hood. Rather, the excellence of those virtues had for them been 
underscored, just as had been the general excellence of the virtu- 
ous human life and the orthodox means for attaining to that life, 
even to the point (as with St. Teresa) of habitual obedience to 
an assigned confessor, whose aid was rendered unnecessary only 
at the time of ecstatic vision. The ecstatic vision once gone, al! 
the pressures of the world returned, with their old force, and had 
to be met in traditional ways. On the plane of practical morality, 
the “ascent” conferred a duty, not prestige or license of any kind. 

As might be predicted, the Jeffers “ascent” has, when the 
character returns to the human “frame”, exactly opposite results. 
The sympathies that once related the person to the “frame” have 
been blotted out. In their place are the clearly recollected and 
expressible glories of sharing the god’s self-conscious agony and 
intensifying it: life on a purely human level is tedious and con- 
temptible. The remembered ecstasy provides a continued incite- 
ment to the Jeffers mystic to spurn human duties, human mercies, 
and human laws. The “left-hand” mystic, returned to the world, 
suffers there boredom so intense that he quickly courts the an- 
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nihilation of physical self lest he miss a moment of the delicious 
divine agony. Masochistic pantheism, once revealed to an Orestes 
or a Reverend Mr. Barclay, makes impossible the love of one’s 
fellow man, since such love demands the attention be to some 
degree directed outward, without personal desire. The Chris- 
tian mystic, because of his dimly remembered experience, has 
in his mind a type of what his love for his fellows should be: it 
must be the kind of attentive “participation” in their lives which 
he for a moment had in God—that as well as the active aid he 
owes them. Either “participation” or aid is beside the point for 
the Jeffers mystic, without humility impatient for the return of 
ecstasy. The poison of the serpent once known, all taste is de- 
stroyed for the heavenly manna which human beings eat together. 


III 


Though in dogmatic studies, theology and mysticism are often 
thought of as separate (theology the application of reason to the 
données of revelation, mysticism the gift of further revelation by 
God’s renewed act of grace), they are not in their effects con- 
tradictory, since what is shown to the mystic can at the most 
satisfy and enrich what is already given to the theologian. In 
Jeffers, since both processes are scarcely recognized for what they 
are, the two operations merge: it is difficult to grasp when it is 
that revealed truth is being displayed and when the mind of 
the poet is drawing out the corollaries from the axiom provided 
by vision. Halt and lame, then, the two tendencies work together, 
since their right to operate is at the outset denied. They do not 
supplement each other; they confuse each other. The point Jeffers 
is at one moment emphasizing distorts its relationship to other 
relevant points—just as a searchlight, touching a section of terrain, 
suggests false relationships between the area at the center and the 
shadowy region at the circumference. To offset this distortion, 
the operator of a searchlight is taught to “allow” for such illu- 
sions. But there is no master alive who can teach Jeffers to 
“allow” for his distortion and to seek the true relationships con- 
necting the objects he successively observes. Yet despite his re- 
fusal, a relationship does emerge, the one I have tried to sketch: 
a masochistic pantheism in which the nature of the poet is doubt- 
less writ large. 
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It will be recalled that an external symptom of masochism is a 
preoccupation with the self which is heightened by self-mutila- 
tion. One of the excellences of the Christian discipline is that it 
demands the recognition of “the other’—in Godhead and in man- 
kind. Its theology, too, may be said to be a theology of “the 
other”: it is a theology to which the human mind, if not ham- 
strung at the outset by the denial of a whole set of possibilities, 
can win. It is Jeffers’ “tragedy”—a tragedy to which neither he 
nor his characters are attentive—that questions as to man’s ends 
are worked out within restricted intellectual areas. It is Jeffers’ 
dignity—an indubitable dignity—that at no point does he draw 
back from the only solution possible to him. Having rejected 
the Christian God, he does not bend the knee weakly at the altar 
of humanity or nature or evolution or the cosmic system. He 
presses on to the bitter end that awaits alienated man. He fuses 
the isolated self with the isolated god; and since (as Pascal long 
ago observed) “le moi est haissable”, Jeffers assigns to his god 
and to himself the cosmic tortures recorded in his narratives— 
the draining of the bitter poison of the serpent. 
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by John T. Westbrook 


BARRICADE 


If but Saharas lay between 
Your quested eyes and me, 
An ice Tibet of Everests, 
And Caspians of sea, 


I’d dance through granite battlements, 
Unseaming flint like sand, 

Flail dune and foam like chaff before 
The quick spurn of my hand. 


If eyes like yours would wait for me 
In valleys lives away, 

No Ceylon lost in centuries 

As fable as Cathay 


Could blur my dare; I’d grapple time, 
Stride incarnations through, 

Flick vapid lives aside like beads 

To seize the gem of you. 


But more than worlds of space and time 
Thwart frustrate you and me: 

Far more than flint the bars, and more 
Than Caspian the sea. 


by Thomas Lyle Collins 


THOREAU’S COMING OF AGE 


T would not be too extravagant a fancy to call Thoreau the 
American Socrates. For just as Socrates was to Athens “a 
sort of gadfly, given to the state by God”, so Thoreau was to New 
England, hovering persistently about its people and its govern- 
ment, stinging them when they needed stinging, startling them 
from a gray dream. And both Socrates and Thoreau were moti- 
vated by a powerful inner necessity which was not content to 
let them be philosophizers, but which rather compelled them to 
be philosophers—to live simply and honestly in the eyes of men. 
And Thoreau, like Socrates, had a more than particular per- 
tinency. Van Wyck Brooks describes Thoreau’s day as “The 
Flowering of New England”. But in a different light, the New 
England of Thoreau’s time was not a flower: it was a germinant 
embryo of which this—this Twentieth Century America, this 
sprawling agro-industrial society—is the true flowering. All the 
faults and flaws of American culture—down even to Rotarianism! 
—existed germinally in the New England of the Golden Day. The 
two pronounced aspects of the American spirit, rough-and-ready 
Yankee materialism on the one hand, and muddleheaded ideal- 
ism on the other, had emerged as early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and by Thoreau’s time they were both thriving healthily. 
The materialists saw America as a vast new continent waiting 
to be exploited economically. The idealists saw it as a “brave 
new world”, promising “the finer things in life”. These two 
elements, seemingly antagonistic, were, by a stroke of true Yankee 
ingenuity, made one: the “Good Life” becomes material—bigger 
and better houses, longer railroads, swifter means of communica- 
tion. Materialism and idealism worked hand in hand in the im- 
perialistic expansion to the west: it was the “manifest destiny” 
of this Brave New World to sprawl from ocean to ocean, and 
nothing—not even the lives of a few paltry Mexicans—should 
stand in the way. Nor did materialism and idealism part com- 
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pany at any time during the last century. Instead, the fusion was 
made complete, and today we witness the triumphant twentieth 
century emergent—“the American way!” 

Thoreau, as a thinking man, examined this emergent America 
carefully, and stamped it with the distinctive mark of his critic- 
ism. Now New England, faults and all, has been reproduced on 
a scale of a hundred to one, and Thoreau’s critical stature has 
increased in correspondence. New England has become America, 
and New England’s critic, America’s critic. Not only that, but 
Thoreau set forth and embodied a true ideal of individualism which 
has not yet been extinguished, but which only grows brighter as 
the night draws on. 

Henry Seidel Canby’s recent biography of Thoreau’ climaxes 
an interest in Thoreau as critic of values. As Canby points out, 
during the Victorian Age Thoreau’s critical writings were virtually 
disregarded, and he was thought of chiefly as a sort of parlor 
“poet-naturalist”. It is only during the last few decades that 
we have been able to look and see that Thoreau, alone of the 
Transcendentalists, was able to lift himself bodily above the blind 
optimism of his time and survey with sharp, clear eyes the false 
values which the rising tide of materialism was bringing in’. 

Canby’s THoreavu is a keen, intelligent study, but the author’s 
toying with psychological criticism is at times dangerous. The 
danger is that less keen readers may be taken in by such Freudian 
terminology as “sublimation”—terminology which I feel that Dr. 
Canby himself is none too taken with. It is true that Thoreau’s 
unsuccessful love affairs were a strong contributing factor to his 
too-scientific absorption in nature in his later years. But to say, 
or even to hint, that Thoreau’s “sublimation” did anything more 
than merely to control the direction which his inherent genius 
took is begging the question. “I long ago lost a hound, a bay 
horse, and a turtledove, and am still on their trail”, he wrote in 
Wa pen, and it is doubtful that any one event during his life- 
time could have swerved him from that trail. 

Dr. Canby seems to be sensitive to the pitfalls of Freudian 
criticism, nor could it be fairly said that he rides his psychological 
hobby too hard. Only the careless reader of the biography will 


*Tuoreav. By Henry Seidel Canby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1939. pp. 508. 
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come to the conclusion which has already been too often held: 
namely, that Thoreau was a freak and a misanthrope. A careful 
reading will show that Canby’s THoreau does not diminish our 
admiration for the man a whit, but rather causes us to ad- 
mire him all the more for the great inner conflict which occurred 
before the fumbling youth became the serene and confident man. 

Thoreau’s criticism may be applied in three general spheres: 
government, society, and the individual. This is, of course, a 
violent classification, made merely for the sake of convenience, 
since actually the three are inseparably linked. 


I 


One need only glance at the average current political cartoon 
to discern the present trend of the relation of the American peo- 
ple to its government. The greatest enemy of America today is 
not fascism, not Nazi-ism, not communism—it is “Americanism”. 
Our government is becoming divine, a thing in itself. This tend- 
ency is intensified by the recent renewal of hostilities in Europe; 
in contrast America is made to seem a paradise. The chamber- 
of-commerce-God’s-country brand of nationalism, checked by the 
disillusionment and cynicism which followed the last war, is once 
more in full cry. The next decade bids fair to transform America 
into “God’s Country” in earnest. If ever we needed Thoreau, 
we need him now. One can hardly attend a motion picture these 
days without being subjected to a cozy little short-subject about 
“our forefathers’—grave, earnest, godlike men with bushy eye- 
brows. It is one of the ironies of history that a government 
established by practical men for practical purposes should, in the 
course of time, become an object of popular reverence and adora- 
tion, at the expense of losing most of its practicality. “This 
American government—what is it but a tradition, though a re- 
cent one, endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, 
but each instant losing some of its integrity?” If Thoreau wrote 
these lines in 1849, think what we have lost since then! 

There is an enormous practicality to the man, and this is per- 
haps best expressed in his ideas on government. For him, “govern- 
ment is at best but an expedient”. But seldom, if ever, is govern- 
ment at its best. It is not at its best because of its practice of 
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injustice, either deliberate or as “a part of the necessary friction 
of government”, and because of its practice of moral legislation, 
resulting in “cloistered virtue”, or, as Aldous Huxley terms it, 
“preventive ethics’—that is to say, that virtue which comes not 
from the rejection of bad for good by the individual, but rather 
from authoritarian removal of any possible opportunity for temp- 
tation, and which is, in effect, no virtue at all. 

It is from Thoreau’s conception of state injustice that his theory 
of civil disobedience arises. Thoreau’s famous imprisonment in 
the jail at Concord is the one thing for which he is remembered 
by the general public. He had refused to pay his poll tax for six 
years: he saw no reason to support a government which could 
prosecute such an outrageous enterprise as the Mexican War and 
which could with equanimity countenance the spectacle of hu- 
man slavery within its own province. For this he spent a night 
in the Concord jail; the next morning his Aunt good-naturedly 
paid his back taxes, and he was released. But Thoreau could 
not dismiss the incident from his mind. Instead, an idea began 
rolling about in his head and finally came forth in the form of an 
essay called “Civil Disobedience”. In his essay, as I have al- 
ready indicated, Thoreau states that if state injustice “is part of 
the necessary friction of the machine, let it go, let it go: perchance 
it will wear smooth—certainly the machine will wear out. If the 
injustice has a spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or a crank, ex- 
clusively for itself, then perhaps you may consider whether the 
remedy will not be worse than the evil; but if it is of such a na- 
ture that it requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, 
then I say, break the law.” 

This corresponds roughly, of course, with Aldous Huxley’s 
concept of “passive resistance”. There are, in fact, a number of 
instances in which there is a definite correspondence between Hux- 
ley’s recent treatise, Enps anp Means, and Thoreau’s writings. 
To a casual observer it would seem that Huxley had caught up 
Thoreau’s torch. For Huxley too makes a plea for the free indi- 
vidual. He surveys the broad course of the cultures of the world, 
and discovers that the one thing they hold in common is the philo- 
sophic ideal of the non-attached individual—non-attached, that 
is, to greed, to passion, to comfort, to all the earthly things that 
bind the free spirit. He attributes the major evils of war and 
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economic injustice to attachment. For him, as well as for Thoreau, 
reform must come from within rather than from without—must 
originate in the individual and spread to the social units of which 
the individual is a part. 

But there is a difference between Huxley and Thoreau which 
is basic. The reader of Enps anp Means concludes it with a 
sense of uneasiness. For Huxley subtly indicates that it is your 
duty—you and you and you—to go forth into the world and save 
it, to form “devoted little groups” for purposes of reform. The 
imperative is not direct, explicit; rather is it by delicate implica- 
tion. But any intelligent reader immediately feels a sense of 
guilt and shame: Huxley makes him feel that he is shirking. 
Hard-headed Henry Thoreau would not have felt this guilt. He 
would certainly not object to the “devoted little groups”, pro- 
vided they did not approach him with the horrible intention of 
“doing him good”. Indeed it is conceivable that he might, under 
certain conditions, make himself a part of one of them. But he 
could have done with equanimity what we can accomplish only 
with a gulp and a furtive g!ance—he could have rejected Huxley's 
tyrannical imperative. “I came into this world,” Thoreau de- 
clared stoutly, “not chiefly to make this a good place to live in, 
but to live in it, be it good or bad. . . It is not a man’s duty, as a 
matter of course, to devote himself to the eradication of any, even 
the most enormous wrong: he may still properly have other con- 
cerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash his hands 
of it, and if he gives it no thought longer, not to give it practically 
his support.” 

Both Huxley and Thoreau would agree that human nature is 
at the heart of all our problems, but where Thoreau believes in 
“being good” rather than “doing good”, Huxley subscribes to 
both. The more realistic Thoreau insists that each individual 
must work out his own individual problems, but Huxley, by way 
of a long description of the various ways in which human nature 
has been changed in the past, implies that we should employ 
methodical means to make changes in human nature for the better. 
But Huxley’s imperative springs from no apparent source. It 
could certainly not be argued that the reformer should reform 
for his own sake—in order that he might have a better world 
in which to live. The history of reform shows that for the most 
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part the only satisfaction a reformer receives comes from the 
engagement in reform, rather than from the enjoyment of its 
meager fruits. So it becomes a matter of free choice: on the 
one hand, reform, or, on the other (if we so prefer), concern 
only with the “res privita”. Our only imperative is te “be good”, 
and this entails, always, living richly and refusing to support in 
any way any form of deliberate injustice. Whether or not the in- 
dividual can live in the modern world without supporting injustice, 
either directly or indirectly, is of course doubtful— much more 
doubtful than it would have been a hundred years ago. But if 
he can, or if he choose to emigrate to Alaska or the South Seas, 
he is not thereby guilty of moral evasion. Indeed, reformers who 
refuse to live richly, who sacrifice concern with the “res privita” 
for concern with the “res publica” are much less moral (i.e., less 
good) than a happy-go-lucky beachcomber. 

The principle of civil disobedience is supercharged political 
dynamite. If only our politicians were sufficiently literate to be 
familiar with it, they would immediately take steps to ban the 
teaching of Thoreau from the public schools of America. No more 
“un-American” writer has ever lived. Thoreau is so radical as 
to make the reddest red look anemic. If the people of America 
ever realize how much of our legislation is superfluous, and how 
much is deliberately unjust, the whole superstructure of political 
fraudulency will collapse. Two or three per-cent of the citizenry, 
applying the principle of civil disobedience, could turn this whole 
country upside down and inside out within a few months, and all 
without shedding a drop of blood (at least not through any 
violence on their part). 


II 


But apparently there is little danger of this happening, at least 
not within the near future. Overwhelmed by the size of America, 
bewildered by its complexity, lulled into passivity by the external 
semblance of rightness, we have delegated our consciences to ir- 
responsible illiterates. We have shunned the responsibility of 
making our own moral decisions. This tendency was apparent in 
Thoreau’s New England, and he feared it: “Must the citizen ever 
for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his conscience to the 
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legislator? Why has every man a conscience, then? I think that 
we should be men first, and subjects afterward.” 

This delegation of conscience has resulted in ‘cloistered virtue”. 
Remove the possibility of committing a “sin” and you thereby 
remove the sin. Aside from the moral danger of this practice, it 
becomes, in a democracy, a ludicrous spectacle. For it can mean 
any one of several things, no one of which speaks well for the 
ideal of democratic government. It can mean that each citizen 
is confident of what is right and what is wrong and: wishes to 
impose this standard upon his fellow citizens. But, theoretically 
at least, it takes a majority to make a law, and if the majority 
can agree on what is right and what is wrong, there is no need 
for the written law! For then each member of the majority could 
assume responsibility for his own action; and as for the individual 
of the minority who disregards the conventional code—society is 
wont to impose upon him a censure far stronger than- any law 
could ever be. What need is there for a law against incest? 

But even if the practice of preventive ethics in government 
means that the majority does wish to place a legal moral restric- 
tion upon the minority, this hardly speaks well for democratic 
ideals. There is no greater tyranny than the tyranny of the mob. 

And, of course, as a last possibility, the practice of preventive 
ethics can mean that each citizen is mot sure of what is right and 
what is wrong and wishes to create an external force to police 
his actions, in which case the people of this democracy might as 
well give up the ghost and let a fiihrer tell them what to do. 

As a matter of fact, this last possibility is uncomfortably close 
to the truth. We ourselves do not impose the moral restriction 
by action through our legal representatives. We delegate our 
consciences to them, and they in turn succumb to the influence 
of small but vigorous minorities. 

Already we have had one ridiculous experience in major moral 
legislation. We decided that we should not drink, and that we 
should delegate our government to withhold liquor from us, so 
little did we trust ourselves. The law was, in the main ignored, 
and rightly so. Certainly steps must be taken to restrict those 
intoxicated individuals who, through their irresponsible action, are 
endangering the lives, damaging the property, or disturbing the 
peace of others. This is a matter of expediency. But they should 
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not be subject to arrest because they are intoxicated, but rather 
because they are endangering lives, damaging property, or dis- 
turbing the peace. If a drunken man throws a brick through a 
plate glass window, does it do more damage than if he were sober? 
As a matter of expediency, we must see to it that people are not 
allowed to break plate glass windows whenever they wish. But 
the government must not choose whether or not they shall not 
drink. Else sobriety becomes a “cloistered virtue”, which is no 
virtue at all. We must decide for ourselves, or our consciences 
will become flabby—will possibly atrophy from lack of use. 
Thoreau saw this clearly. “Can there not be a government,” he 
asks, “in which majorities do not virtually decide right and wrong, 
but conscience?—in which majorities decide only those questions 
to which the rule of expediency is applicable ” 

The Dies Committee reports that because of the current un- 
popularity of Russia in America today, the Communist Party is 
fast losing ground. This is to be deplored rather than welcomed. 
For we might have had a second chance to burn our fingers while 
playing with preventive ethics. We learned from the prohibition 
of liquor only one lesson—the fallacy of prohibition of liquor. The 
mass-mind moves slowly, and is therefore unable to parallel the 
fallacy of the prohibition of liquor with the fallacy of the pro- 
hibition of ideas. The growth of the Communist Party in Ameri- 
ca might have offered us a chance to learn our lesson the easy 
way. Now we must learn it the hard way—and it may prove to 
be very hard, very hard indeed. 

We live today in a strange, mad society. We are rapidly 
“progressing’—a hundred miles a minute—but towards what, 
we are not quite sure. “Our inventions,” said Thoreau, “are 
wont to be pretty toys, which distract our attention from serious 
things. They are but improved means to an unimproved end.... 
We are in great haste to construct a telegraph line from Maine 
to Texas; but Maine and Texas, it may be, have nothing im- 
portant to communicate.” Reading these words a hundred years 
after they were written, in an age when there is a radio in every 
home (with nothing coming out), a car in every garage (with 
nowhere of importance to go, and nothing to do when we get 
there), and newspapers on every front porch (filled with detailed 
descriptions of the illusory moments of the international flux), 
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we are doubly impressed. It so happens that Maine and Texas 
do have nothing of importance to communicate—even less than 
in Thoreau’s day. By car, by bus, by train, by motorcycle, we 
are speeding madly up a blind alley. 


We're hell-bent for election, 
But in the wrong direction. 

The true end is freedom—not only freedom from, but also 
freedom for. A stuffed stomach is no better than a gnawing one, 
for in neither case is one free. And confinement to a farm is no 
better than confinement to the country jail—it is still confinement. 
We must be free really to live. 

Political liberalism is deep-rooted in the beginnings of Amer- 
ica, but our primary need has always been for liberal politicians 
rather than political liberals. That there is a freedom beyond 
that which the state can provide—an economic liberalism, a social 
liberalism, a moral liberalism—is made apparent for the first time 
in American letters by Thoreau. Thoreau is our first, and as 
yet our only, true liberal. 


We have had a hundred years to masticate, but we still have 
not been able to swallow or digest Thoreau’s liberalism. The 
word still possesses a merely political, or at the most, an economic 
connotation. The entire intellectual movement of the last de-+ 
cade bears evidence: from the beginning the assumption was that 
external political and economic reform would suffice. 


III 


The final solution is an individual one, but there must, of 
course, be a social means: education offers, in part, that social 
means. Education can, if properly administered, free. But it 
is not freeing today because it is not given the chance. The peo- 
ple do not desire education because they are not educated. the 
people are not educated because they do not desire education. 
The vicious circle must be broken by those who are educated. 

Society can then offer the individual his means, but it cannot 
offer him his end. The ultimate problem is individual; the most 
society can do is whisper in the individual’s ear. 

Thoreau offers to the individual an individual solution: a new 
concept of liberalism. “As long as possible live free and uncom- 
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mitted. It makes but little difference whether you are committed 
to a farm or the county jail.” Too many today do not even suffer 
the blessing of confinement to a farm; a desk is their universe. 
They work eight or ten hours a day so they can buy more toys 
with which to while away their leisure time. But they have no 
leisure time, so busy are they working for and playing with their 
toys. Their business is busyness. But why, Thoreau would say, 
why should they not work three hours a day and spend the rest of 
day enjoying themselves? We work like threshers, but our wage 
is consumed by a thresher’s appetite. 

“Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity!” storms Thoreau. “TI say, 
let your affairs be as two or three, and not a hundred or a thou- 
sand. ... The nation itself, with all its so-called internal improve- 
ments, which, by the way, are all external and superficial, is just 
such an unwieldy and overgrown establishment, cluttered with 
furniture and tripped up by its own traps, ruined by luxury and 
heedless expense, by want of calculation and a worthy aim, as the 
million households in the land; and the only cure for it, as for 
them, is in a rigid economy, a stern and more than Spartan 
simplicity of life and elevation of purpose. It lives too fast.” 

The ultimate problem, as I have said, is individual. There is 
no formula. “Laws cannot make men a whit more just,” says 
Thoreau significantly. Neither can they make them a whit more 
wise. The change must come from within. Only when we weary 
of complexity can we work towards simplicity. Only when we 
tire of attachment can we strive for freedom. It may be that 
Thoreau’s increasing popularity bears this out. Because, as a 
matter of fact, more and more people are tiring of complexity and 
attachment. Whether or not a sufficient number will tire of com- 
plexity and attachment, whether they will happen to read and 
understand Thoreau, whether they will be able to see their course 
clearly and steer it firmly, whether they will be able sufficiently to 
impress the masses with their “goodness” and their way of life, 
remains, of course, to be seen. The possible alternative is a 
disastrous popular tyranny. 

The seeds of Thoreau’s “new” ideas are lying about the country 
in libraries, on bookshelves, on parlor tables. And America to- 
day is a bed of discontent. Let us pray for rain. 
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AWAY AND AWAY, BODY: SOUL: SPIRIT 


This day we have nothing to do 

with the house self-inclosed by its walls; 
They cannot hold the soul back 

when, insistent, the life-spirit calls 
Up and away we must go, 

beyond worlds and the limits of space; 
Winged the feet, unconfined, 

unclouded the passionless face. 


I am a free soul made up of 
fire and water and air; 
I am the song of the wild bird, 
the cry of the beast in its lair; 
I am the sting of the honey bee, 
the curl-petalled flower in its stalk; 
One with the wind and the cloud 
with the God of all nature I walk. 


Flames are my radiant comrades 
I move with the sun-shafts afire; 
Life my objective, its spirals 
my infinite ceaseless desire; 
Body and soul of me up 
past the stars in the trackless blue way, 
Fly with me, soul of my soul, 
on the wings of the on-speeding day. 
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LACRIMAE NUGARUM 


Epwarpb LEAR OF THE NONSENSE VERSES 


MONG the many writers of nonsense, Edward Lear seems 
A to have been unique in writing in nonsense his emotional 
biography. We have known for some time that a good many 
of his nonsense poems are not, by any stretch of risibility, funny; 
but we have not understood very well why they are as effective 
as they are. Now Mr. Angus Davidson, in his recently published 
biography of Lear, gives a gratifying number of hints as to how 
his subject differed from other writers of nonsense, and as to the 
autobiographical elements in his poems. 

With commendable discretion, Mr. Davidson sticks to the facts 
of Lear’s life, including in his study only the minimum of inter- 
pretation. This is fortunate for those who want to know the facts, 
but regrettable for those who would like a further guide to the 
character of the man to whom they owe so much delight. On 
the other hand, the biographer has supplied critic and investi- 
gator with a great amount of material on which interpretation can 
be based. For when the facts of Lear’s life are clear, one can 
understand to a certain extent the power of his poems to stir the 
emotions, as well as the felicitous rightness of the nonsense draw- 
ings. And one can comprehend the reasons for what seems at 
first utterly preposterous: autobiography in nonsense verse. 

Lear found in nonsense the vehicle of expression which other 
writers of nonsense neither found nor needed; and in that form 
he wrote about himself. Not, to be sure, obviously, or we should 
not need Mr. Davidson’s excellent study; but rather in the way 
that, to compare incomparables, Milton wrote about himself in 
ParapisE Lost. Lear, furthermore, had the gift of writing verse 
of such beautiful sound that it carries one along with it, sense or 
nonsense. And we have the word of A. E. Housman that sense 
is of minor importance in beautiful poetry. 
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Not least among his accomplishments was Lear’s ability to in- 
spire his reader to continue on in imagination for himself in the 
regions and among the characters he only vaguely suggests. It 
is an ability shared by a number of poets of the “romantic” pe- 
riods, and one which is quickly appreciated when the realms of 
imagination are also realms of sense or what sounds like sense. 
Lear alone, apparently, carried his readers to lands of nonsense, 
and there left them inspired to continue on their way. 

Why Lear used nonsense as he did, why it was his special 
vehicle of expression, is a question that may be answered to some 
degree at least by studying his life. His power to suggest, and 
his gift of music we can only be thankful for. 

Probably most people who write nonsense write it simply be- 
cause they want to. They enjoy nonsense, they enjoy putting 
together as cleverly as possible utterly irrelevant ideas, and if 
they have a literary gift, they enjoy doing a good job of their 
writing. Ben Jonson wrote good nonsense; Samuel Johnson 
wrote excellent nonsense; A. E. Housman seems to have written 
as much good nonsense as great poetry. 

Perhaps people without much levity, without much ability to 
get away from their tedious selves, to take a vacation from the 
world they live in, find a delightful realm in nonsense; a realm 
where they can wander without fretting about themselves or 
anything elese, where everything either turns out as it should, 
or else doesn’t, and matters not at all either way. Certainly Lewis 
Carroll lived a life which for most men would be absolutely un- 
endurable. Of all the silly prigs that have cluttered college 
faculties, Lewis Carroll—or we had better say Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson—was the priggiest, if not the silliest. His life reads like 
a nightmare. He seems to have done everything not worth doing, 
and never to have done anything worth doing, and to have been 
very smug and virtuous about the whole business. Yet with 
the Liddell girls he became a different person. He took them 
by the hand, and led them to Wonderland and through the 
Looking-Glass. Carroll himself did not appear there, even in 
disguise: he was merely the guide, but a magnificent guide who 
opened up to the Liddells and to all the world two of the 
most fascinating realms that have ever been discovered. At 
the same time, he was not a part of what he found in Wonder- 
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land, and what he tells of it tells nothing of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. Likewise, the irascible W. S. Gilbert appears nowhere 
in his writings. He is always the puppeteer giving a most excel- 
lent show and making the puppets look like life, but he is never 
on the stage himself. Certainly he got away from the England 
he lived in and enjoyed himself thoroughly with his puppets; but 
they were always puppets. On the other hand, Edward Lear 
wrote about himself. 

It may be objected that no man who wants to put his own 
feelings, desires, frustrations, and sorrows into poetry would 
choose the form of nonsense. To this objection one may answer 
that any one who could write such nonsense poetry as Lear wrote 
would be likely to do it. When we look at Lear’s serious work 
we can guess that he must have been dissatisfied with it. He has 
recently been described as a second rate artist of a third rate 
school; and the description is really not too severe. He was cer- 
tainly not a great artist; he was at very best a good artist—and 
to call a man a good artist is about as complimentary as to call 
a girl a nice girl. Lear knew perfectly well what his shortcom- 
ings were. He was so conscious of them that he was forever and 
ever trying to learn better from other artists—and the best he 
could pick was Holman Hunt! He made a living by his paintings 
and drawings, and accomplished some work which is very com- 
mendable. Still, there is no question that Edward Lear’s life 
work was inferior. Unlike Gilbert and Carroll, he could not feel 
satisfied with his chosen profession and his conduct in it. 

If the artist realized with grief the inferiority of his art, the 
creator of nonsense realized with what must have been sheer joy 
the magnificence of his nonsense. There had never been any- 
thing like it before, there has never been anything like it since. 
Furthermore, it served Lear as an introduction and way of fel- 
lowship to the world he lived in. For Carroll the world he lived 
in was perfect. Apparently he could not imagine anything better 
than his horrid existence. For Gilbert the world was a wonder- 
ful place where he did exactly as he damn pleased and was as dis- 
agreeable as possible, highly successful, and altogether what he 
might want to be. For Lear, on the other hand, the world was a 
desperate place. From the beginning of his life to the end he was 
a sad, lonely, unsuccessful, and bewildered man. The brightest 
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moments in this melancholy existence he spent in the company of 
children, whom he loved and who loved him; and of that company 
he became a member by virtue of his “nonsenses,” as he called 
them. Consequently, he must have felt that when nonsense was 
the only thing that brought him what he most desired—com- 
panionship—nonsense was the vehicle of expression most suited 
to his portrayal of himself. 


Il 


Our first glimpse of Edward Lear is of a frightened little boy 
of eight permitted as a birthday treat to come downstairs and 
take dinner with the family. It was a large family that paid very 
little attention to Edward, a baby among a dozen and more 
children, some of whom were so much older that he never knew 
them well at all. None of them was of Edward’s age, and 
Edward seems not to have had playmates in the neighborhood 
either; consequently the little boy grew up pretty much without 
comrades. 

Five years after the petrifying birthday dinner, Edward’s father 
was imprisoned for debt, his mother was devoting her whole time 
to trying to get his father out, the family was split in all directions, 
and Edward was in the care of his oldest sister. He seems to 
have had a great deal of affection for his sister Ann all his life; 
but the fact that he got out from under her influence as soon 
as possible suggests that he was not altogether happy with her. 
Besides, she was twenty-one years older. 

So, to begin with, Edward Lear enjoyed neither parental nor 
fraternal association and affection, nor companionship of children 
when he was a child. Quite literally he had no childhood. 

From his early years on, life was financially difficult. That, 
however, was the least of young Lear’s troubles. He was epi- 
leptic; and although his seizures must have been mild, they were 
very frequent. Throughout his long life he suffered attacks, and 
was tormented by anticipation as much as by the attacks them- 
selves. 

Lear was near-sighted, and perhaps for that reason unusually 
shy, although it is more likely that his shyness could be traced 
to his nose. His nose was an amorphous and fantastic snout, of 
which he was—as any one with such a nose would have to be— 
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exceedingly conscious. The fact that in his caricatures of himself 
he emphasizes his phenomena! nose and makes it a point of 
humor, does not mean that he was not sensitive about it. After 
all, a man with a huge nose must be prepared, like Cyrano de 
Bergerac, to kill anybody who laughs at it, or, like Lear, to laugh 
at it himself. 

His ugliness made Lear self-conscious in the company of adults 
during a great part of his life. On the other hand, he was not 
self-conscious in the company of children, because children, al- 
though they perceive a big nose as well as adults, can look and 
then take it in their stride, without pitying its possessor or mak- 
ing allowances for it. The fact that he was not self-conscious 
among children was one of the reasons that Lear was so success- 
ful with them. And with them he found and enjoyed that com- 
panionship which as a child he had not had. His childhood was 
in a way belated. 

Because he was so happily at home among children, because he 
could think like a child, he was able to delight children with his 
“nonsenses”. Lear was able to think like a child, perhaps be- 
cause he had never had much opportunity to exercise his imagin- 
ation as a child; perhaps because in his lonely childhood he had 
only his thoughts for company and had never forgotten them; and 
perhaps because his own timidity and feeling of insecurity among 
adults made him more sympathetic than most men to the childish 
way of thinking. In any case, in his verses he wrote about such 
things as delight children, and in his illustrations he gave them 
pictures such as they tried to draw themselves, but could not. 

It is in these illustrations that we see Lear’s complete sympathy 
with children. If a child with his childish imagination were a 
competent draftsman, he might draw pictures like Edward Lear’s. 
Certainly a competent draftsman, like Lear, who could think a 
child, could draw pictures immediately appealing to children. In 
Lear’s drawings we have the childish point of view, the childish 
disproportion of elements, the childish omission of everything 
except what is absolutely essential. Perhaps, however, what is 
most important is that in these drawings there is the same serene 
madness which pervades childish attempts at art. Children’s 
drawings do not look very much like what they are supposed to 
represent; but perhaps they look very much like what the child 
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thinks what he is representing looks like. At any rate, his draw- 
ings satisfy him pretty well and express what he has to express. 

Children’s drawings are all out of proportion; limbs and features 
are stuck on in most surprising places; the actions of people and 
animals are quite fantastic; and yet there is consistency. As far 
as representation of the world may go, children’s drawings are 
utterly mad; but they are, at the same time, serene. The creative 
impulse is satisfied with them, and they reflect the satisfaction 
of the child. No matter, therefore, how malformed, how tor- 
tured the outlines, the effect is a cheerful one: the strange crea- 
tures seem at peace in their weird world. Like their creator, 
they are content. 

This serene madness is characteristic of Lear. His characters 
have the preposterous appearance of children’s characters, and 
the assured rightness in their strange environment. The principal 
difference is that Lear knew exactly what he wanted to do and 
made his characters do exactly as he planned. 

One is never in doubt about one of Lear’s characters. One al- 
ways knows what he is doing and how he feels when he is doing it. 
The frown which adorned the face of the old person of Down; 
the expression of amazement on the face of the old man in a 
casement; the expressiveness of countenance and posture in the 
old man who sat on a chair till he died of despair—all these are 
the work of the capable draftsman. Edward Lear, grown up a 
professional artist and associate of adults, found his childhood 
with other children and made their childhood happier because 
he could still express their point of view with the facility of a 
trained adult. 

On the other hand, because Lear was in his time, and according 
to some, for all time, the supreme artist in nonsense, he delighted 
adults as well as children. Because his childish drawings are so 
extremely expressive; because his versification is so finely 
managed; because his vocabulary is so stimulating and so in- 
evitable, Edward Lear charms the sophisticated quite as much as 
he charms the child. All who relish accuracy in choice of words. 
exquisite modulation of English verse, and complete and sat- 
isfying expression of ideas are delighted with Edward Lear. Per- 
haps he is expressing for them as they would express it themselves 
if they could, delight in things childish and secure. Perhaps it is 
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appreciation of technique, or perhaps it is genuine amusement 
at the wonderful performance of Lear’s characters. At any rate, 
with his “nonsenses” Lear caught and held the affection of child 
and adult alike, whereas with his formal professional work he 
could merely please a small group—and not himself. 

Probably for most artists, whatever public they work for, there 
is still one ultimate public who must be satisfied and usually never 
is: the artist himself. John Milton had to write Parapise Lost, 
Parapise Recatnep, and Samson AconistEs before he could drop 
his pen “with calm of mind, all passion spent”. Lear, since he 
was an honest man and an honest artist, knew his shortcomings, 
and for the same reason, appreciated his “nonsenses”. They 
satisfied him as they satisfied children and delighted adults. 
Here was his medium of expression, the medium by which he 
could reach the audience he most desired to reach, children and 
Edward Lear. 


III 


From Mr. Davidson’s biography we find out that Lear never 
enjoyed parental affection or anything much resembling it. As 
he had missed the companionship of children, so he had missed 
family life in every way that makes family life enjoyable to a 
child. He never knew, for instance, the satisfaction which every 
child feels in being able to put his troubles onto his parents and 
forget them. He never knew the intense satisfaction of having 
someone devoted to him and his interests and to making his life 
delightful. He never knew the security, the peace of mind, the 
satisfaction of either maternal or paternal love in any of its mani- 
festations. 

As Mr. Davidson shows, all through his life Lear sought and 
hoped to find a friend who would stand somewhat in loco parentis, 
one who would show the complete devotion to Edward Lear 
that a parent shows to a child. It is obvious to remark that he 
never found it except perhaps in the person of his faithful ser- 
vant—and in that servant there was lack of all intellectual com- 
panionship. Lear’s friends were devoted to him, did more for 
him than most men’s friends will do, gave him their time, lav- 
ished their money on him, and bought his productions. He lived 
with them, travelled at their expense, and, by way of recompense, 
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did little more than be his delightful self, and write “nonsenses” 
for their children. He composed music for some of Tennyson’s 
lyrics, music which Tennyson enjoyed very much, but that was 
little in return for the friendship of the Tennysons. And he wrote 
an incredible number of letters, getting up in the small hours of 
the morning to get them done, as if he was frantically afraid of 
losing contact with his friends—with any one near enough to 
him to write to him. 

But with this friendship on the part of people older and younger, 
Lear was dissatisfied, so dissatisfied at times that he broke with his 
friends, always realizing afterwards that he was at fault. The com- 
plete, overwhelming devotion of a parent is something that. no 
busy man or woman can lavish on a large, near-sighted man with 
a beard and a big nose. 

Yet there was still enough of the unlived childhood in Lear, still 
enough of the unexpressed child to keep him hoping. Despite his 
hopes, and because his hopes were so outlandish, he lived more 
alone and aloof than he should have, and felt himself more dis- 
tant from his friends than he was. He was a lonely man, not 
because of any one besides himself, but simply because his life had 
made him a lonely man and he could do nothing about it. 

Like other lonely men, Lear travelled. He could never be at 
home. He wanted to get away from England—partly, it is true, 
because of his health. He wandered into strange lands. and as a 
fairly old man went all the way to India. Like a German 
romantic poet, he was everlastingly seeking the homeland that 
he could never find. 

What he was seeking was probably the never-never-land of 
childhood, which most children find all right enough and live in 
happily and step out of eventually with considerable regret. But 
Lear had never lived there as a child and had never met the real 
companions that most children know in that realm of fancy. 

His mind roamed as well as his body. Of course in his lim- 
ericks he had to use geographical names from all over the world; 
but in those nonsense poems which are self-expressive rather than 
amusing the characters are always roaming. Some of them at the 
end of their wanderings find happiness, some do not. Even in 
the “nonsenses” which he wrote for his youthful friends, the char- 
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acters are everlastingly on the go. They don’t belong anywhere, 
except perhaps the Jumblies. 

Lear at several times in his life considered marriage; and al- 
though his biographer is reticent and wisely unwilling to tell more 
about his subject than he knows, he suggests that Lear’s shyness 
and illness and ugliness kept him from actually proposing mar- 
riage to anybody. And perhaps Lear was seeking not so much a 
wife as a mother, and was more or less unconsciously repelled 
from a woman who would be for him a wife rather than a mother. 
Certainly his bachelorhood increased his loneliness, his isolation 
from his fellows; and that it affected him deeply, we may see 
from some of his poems. 

The Owl and the Pussy-cat are happy because they married, 
and at the end of their wanderings they can dance by the light 
of the moon. The Jumblies are happy because their relationship 
is one of intimate and perfect fellowship: it is the Jumblies, and 
not individual members of the clan, who go gallivanting about 
the world and return happy and successful. The personages in 
Lear’s poems who enjoy companionship such as he never found 
are the happy ones. 

On the other hand, the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bé, who seeks in vain 
to marry the Lady Jingly Jones, sails away on his turtle into the 
setting sun in utter despair. Perhaps Edward Lear never pro- 
posed to his love, as did the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bé, only to be re- 
jected; but perhaps Edward Lear feared that if he did propose he 
would be rejected. Certainly, as Mr. Davidson suggests, we can 
see in the Yonghy-Bonghy-B6 the lover who could not marry his 
love and whose life, despite the tearful sympathy of the lady, 
was worth very little. 

Even more than the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bé, the Dong arouses 
our sympathy. He fell in love with a Jumbly girl who came to his 
shores with the other Jumblies. From her he learned the Jumbly 
songs, and to her he became utterly devoted. Then with her own 
kind she departed and left the Dong alone to lament her going. 

And what are the characteristics of the Dong? 

Playing a pipe with silvery squeaks, 
Since then his Jumbly girl he seeks; 
And because by night he could not see, 


He gathered the bark of the Twangum Tree 
On the flowery plain that grows. 
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And he wove him a wondrous Nose,— 
A Nose as strange as a Nose could be! 
Of vast proportions and painied red, 
And tied with cords to the back of his head. 
In a hollow rounded space it ended 
With a luminous Lamp within suspended, 
All fenced about 
With a bandage stout 
To prevent the wind from blowing it out . 

We can hardly find out surely what Edward Lear was Salada 
about when he wrote about the Dong. But we can remember 
that the man who wrote thus was one who was, and felt himself to 
be, different from his fellows; who realized that nonsense, and not 
his serious profession, was his genuine art; who loved but saw 
the one he loved content with her own kind rather than with him; 
and who nearsightedly followed a disastrous nose. He it was 
who wrote most musically about the Dong, whose love departed- 
from him to remain with her own kind, who squeaked on his pipe 
as he darkling followed his enormous nose. 

It is worth while repeating Mr. Davidson’s observation, too: 
that My Aged Uncle Arly, “the last and saddest of all the poems 

. is filled with the forlorn sense of desolation and failure that 
possessed him.” It is the poem of a weary man, who wandered 
many years, alone. 


IV 


Lear was the first and, in some respects, the greatest of the 
three famous British writers of nonsense. Like Lewis Carroll 
and W. S. Gilbert, he was a master of versification and vocabulary: 
he could invariably find or invent the precise word. Like W. S. 
Gilbert, he had facility in inventing geography and inhabitants 
of strange places. Lear’s geography is more comprehensive and 
more detailed; and Lear carried his countries from poem to poem, 
with the same flora and fauna. 

There is no geography in Lewis Carroll to compare with Lear’s. 
Even the Hunting of the Snark takes place in a nameless and 
undiscoverable region. Alice’s adventures take place, so far as 
we can see, in the England of Lewis Carroll, but an England 
curiously repopulated. As a matter of fact, the Mock Turtle 
sings a song appropriate only to England. 

Both Gilbert and Carroll, with their sharp, bright descriptions, 
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make their characters clear and definite personalities; and the 
illustrations by Tenniel and Gilbert further distinguish the in- 
dividuals as definitely recognizable individuals. Lear is vague. 
Of the Jumblies, we know that their heads were green and their 
hands were blue, and that they could sing and sail in a sieve. 
His pictures of them are equally uninforming: they are merely 
little people that look like a lot of Edward Lear’s other little 
people. The Dong with a Luminous Nose is clear enough in 
the magnificent poem about him, but in The Quangle Wangle’s 
Hat he appears, much to the astonishment of the reader, as a 
quadruped. The Quangle Wangle himself is more mysterious than 
any of these other creations. 

We have a pretty good idea of the Owl and the Pussy-cat be- 
cause we have seen owls and pussy-cats; we even have a pretty 
fair idea of the Yonghy-Bonghy-B6; but they stand out unusually 
clear among Lear’s creations, most of which are like dream 
figures. 

On the other hand, these dream-like, uncertain, undefined 
creatures, although they lack the realistic detail of the Duchess or 
the Red Queen, have still such definite personalities that their 
fates are of considerable importance to the sympathetic reader. 
Unhuman as they are, they are not inhuman. The romance of 
the Owl and the Pussy-cat, the adventures of the Jumblies, the 
extraordinary performance of the Pobble, all these are events 
in which we eagerly participate and for which we are quite hap- 
py to adopt disbelief in the world we live in. And when we read 
of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Boé and the Dong with a Luminous Nose, 
and Uncle Arly, then we are reading about personages who are 
more important to us, and more moving in their unhappiness, 
than most creatures of poetic fancy. 

There is very little to be said for the esthetic effects of Lear’s 
limericks. The limerick does not lend itself to music. Some of the 
poems, however, are as musical as any lyrics in the language, and 
they are the best known, with the exception of the Dong, of all 
Lear’s works. 

Other writers of nonsense have created admirable limericks 
comparable to many of Lear’s, although they have not so brilliantly 
illustrated them. Other writers of nonsense poetry have achieved 
great distinction in technical accomplishment, especially Lewis 
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Carroll and W. S. Gilbert, and, although on a lesser plane, perhaps 
Charles E. Carryl. Technically skillful as these men, and others, 
were, they did not introduce into their poetry that quality which, 
perhaps for want of a better expression, we call music. It is un- 
fortunate that nobody has made quite clear just what that ex- 
pression is supposed to mean. Yet we may say that music in 
poetry, whatever else it may be, is like music in anything else, 
a systematic choice of sounds, with various combinations and 
modulations. Length of vowel, height and tenseness of vowel, 
shortness of consonant, succession of vowels and consonants, these 
tricks of technique have been consciously or unconsciously em- 
ployed by almost all poets. For the possibilities of the sounds of 
English, Lear had an extremely sensitive ear. 

Lear was a composer of music: not the prolific composer of very 
good music, but the occasional composer of satisfactory music. 
His settings to some of his own poems are perhaps the best he 
ever wrote, and permit us to guess that he wrote his poems with 
an ear very attentive to musical possibilities. 

It is not music alone that makes for greatness in poetry, al- 
though it makes for ease of comprehension and delight in reading. 
And of course music may be a disguise for want of intellection, 
as it seems sometimes to have been in Shelley and fairly often in 
Tennyson, and one might say constantly in Poe. Musical poetry 
seems more often to stir the motions than unmusical poetry, and 
to bring the poet closer to the reader. 

Music does not make poetry, but rather helps poetry get into 
the reader. It may be partly because of its musical quality that 
Lear’s poetry, especially his later poems, enter into the emotions 
of the reader or hearer. We cannot help understanding the Dong 
when we read: 

Happily, happily passed those days! 
While the cheerful Jumblies staid; 
They p thew! in circlets all night long, 
To the plaintive pipe of the lively Dong, 
In moonlight, shine, or shade. 
For day and night he was always there 
By the side of the Jumbly girl so fair, 
With her sky-blue hands and her sea-green hair; 
Till the morning came of that hateful day 
When the Jumblies sailed in their sieve away, 


And the Dong was left on the cruel shore 
Gazing, gazing for evermore,— 
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Ever keeping his weary eyes on 
That pea-green sail on the far horizon,— 
Singing the Jumbly chorus still 
As he sate all day on the grassy hill,— 
“Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve.” 
Nor can we fail to sympathize with both the Yonghy-Bonghy- 
Bo and the Lady Jingly Jones when we know that 
From the Coast of Coromandel 
Did that Lady never go; 
On that heap of stones she mourns 
For the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bé. 
On that Coast of Coromandel, 
In his jug without a handle 
Still she weeps, and daily moans; 
On that little heap of stones 
To her Dorking hens she moans, 
For the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bd, 
For the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bd. 


Vv 


Mr. Davidson considers all too briefly Lear’s gift, sometimes 
called “romantic”: the ability to suggest without stating. There 
is a vagueness in Lear’s poems which entrances and leads on the 
reader, which induces the reader to call up in his own mind the 
details of the landscape only suggested. Somehow or other, the 
lands where the Jumblies live are among the most mysterious of 
poetic realms. Why it is so, one might argue indefinitely: whether 
the mystery lies in choice of words, or in sound of syllables. Every- 
body who has discussed Edward Lear has commented on that 
mystery, but very few have discussed his further “romantic” 
achievements. The hills of the Chankly Bore, for instance, are 
alluringly mysterious, and so are the sunset isles of Boshen; and 
not least intriguing is the land where the Bong-tree grows. And 
who is not stirred by the familiar opening lines of the poem about 
the Dong? 


When awful darkness and silence reign 
Over the great Gromboolian plain, 
Through the long, long wintry nights; 
When the angry breakers roar 
As they beat on the rocky shore; 
When Storm-clouds brood on the towering heights 
Of the Hills of the Chankly Bore,— 
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Then through the vast and gloomy dark 
There moves what seems a fiery spark,— 
A lonely spark with silvery rays,— 
Picrcing the coal-black night,— 
A Meteor strange and bright: 
Hither and thither the vision strays, 
A single lurid light. 


Lear has done in nonsense what Milton did in the epic, what 
Collins did in pastoral poetry, what Coleridge did in a realm of 
imagination nobody else has quite reached: he has sung his 
readers into fairyland of one sort or another, given him a few 
directions with large gestures, and inspired him to go on. 

In other words, whereas Carroll, Gilbert, and others present to 
the reader a complete, and in some cases almost documented pic- 
ture or act which the reader may accept and understand, Lear 
does hardly more than stir the reader to go adventuring for him- 
self. Lewis Carroll did for a moment offer his readers opportunity 
to go on their own adventures when he wrote JaBBERWocKyY; but 
in the conversation of Humpty Dumpty he very soon afterwards 
gave complete maps and charts, together with all necessary de- 
tailed information. The reader of Edward Lear must go out and 
meet for himself the Dong and the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bé. If he 
will, he may become one of “those who watch at that midnight 
hour From Hall or Terrace or lofty Tower;” and with them he 
may cry, “The Dong! The Dong!” But first he has to find his 
way to them. 

In short, Edward Lear has written the beginnings of poems; 
and in so doing he has permitted the reader to become part of his 
“scheme of things entire.” He has made of his reader a fellow ad- 
vetnurer, a creator, and consequently a vastly more sympathetic 
individual than he might be in the company of Lewis Carroll 
or W.S. Gilbert. Nobody wants to get acquainted with Gentle 
Alice Brown; nobody has a great desire to meet the Walrus and 
the Carpenter; but the Dong, and the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bd, and 
the Jumblies—like Edward Lear himself, they would be welcome 
anywhere the important things of life are not very important, and 
where beauty and gentleness are in all things. 
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A SCHEME FOR NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
STUDIES 


ATEGORIES and definitions do not cover all the observable 
C phenomena, but they are very useful tools of thought. In- 
deed, they rank with bibliographical and other technical “meth- 
ods” as tools even for factual investigation. This is notably true 
in nineteenth-century studies; equally, though less obviously, 
true in the study of other centuries in modern literatures. We 
may criticize the use of the terms “Renaissance”, “Classical”, and 
“Romantic”, but where should we be without them? That is 
hard to imagine—we never miss the abstractions except when 
the well is dry. But we can see where we would be without 
them by noticing the confusion that has long assailed nineteenth- 
century scholarship. I shall always remember that when I was 
deciding as a graduate student to make my “field” the nineteenth- 
century I was warned against it by one of my professors, who 
said, “In the nineteenth-century the currents of thought become 
so interwoven and complicated that it is a hopeless task to un- 
tangle them”. (This statement itself is an example of the use of 
abstractions as mere tools of thought; if it were a metaphor it 
would be mixed, but the figures of speech here are of no more 
importance than the faces stamped on the coins designated by the 
figures written on a check.) 

The task is indeed complicated, but not hopeless. First it is 
necessary to admit that the “Modern” epoch of history breaks 
into two main sections at approximately the year 1800. For 
1800 is, roughly, close to the center of the period marked by the 
rise of each of four movements which distinguish the nineteenth- 
and-twentieth centuries from the earlier period. We may call 
these the Big Four of Revolutions. They have given us our 
special problems, which we must solve, or perish; problems so 
pressing that concern for them has tripped Charles Beard into 
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the absurd statement that while “we have no Horace, Shakes- 
peare, or Goethe, we may reasonably answer that literature of 
their manner has little meaning for a civilization founded on a 
different basis”. Now of course the basis of our civilization was 
laid down before 1800, but the problems that concern us especi- 
ally today were set by the Industrial Revolution, the French 
Revolution (that is, the Democratic movement, including the 
attempt to extend democracy to economic life), the Scientific 
Revolution, and the Romantic Revolution. None of these great 
movements was entirely literary—the Romantic, for example, 
includes the Evangelical religious revival, and, ultimately, also 
leads to the Oxford Movement. “Science” includes of course such 
by-products of scientific thinking as utilitarianism and the serious 
study of history. Science, like these other movements, has its 
roots in the past, but becomes dominant, at least for literature, 
only in the nineteenth-century. And while these four movements 
do not include all the changes that distinguish our age from the 
preceding, they include more than appears at first sight. Certainly 
one of the marks of the nineteenth-century is the rise of Germany 
to a position of crucial importance in Western European cul- 
ture; but that importance (at least so far as literature is con- 
cerned) is almost entirely included in her contributions to Ro- 
mantic feeling, Scientific study, and a philosophical combination 
of the two. 

This is not to say that the most important literature of the 
nineteenth-century is always Scientific, Democratic, Romantic, 
or concerned with Industrial problems. Many of the greatest 
Victorian writers became important by opposing one of these 
movements, sometimes even by fleeing far away from the recogni- 
tion of them. But the intellectual orientation of our culture since 
1800 becomes more clear, at least more manageable for our un- 
derstanding, with reference to these four “Revolutions”. Nor 
does the fact that these four movements became dominant imply 
that all the great writers should be on the winning side, or even 
that in the long run these four movements are bound to win. 
Serious literature is now no longer Romantic, and Democracy 
has also lost its attractions for many European writers. But it 
would be stultifying to try to explain the realism of modern fic- 
tion, or the Fascism of certain German and French writers, with- 
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out reference to the movements against which they are reacting. 
One could perhaps say that Fascism by opposition is almost 
obsessed with the concept of Democracy, and that today Ger- 
many’s political thinking is constructed with reference to the 
French Revolution and its extension in the Russian Revolution. 
Moreover, an author in opposing the progress of one of these 
movements was often defending a sound tradition. In the light 
of recent criticism and scholarship on the Romantic poets, it is 
no longer possible to say that Matthew Arnold’s classical critic- 
ism of Shelley and Keats was a mere defense of a lost cause. 
Perhaps even the causes represented by Oxford, remote as most 
of these are from the currents of the age, have not been completely 
lost. Indeed, the complication of strands in the nineteenth- 
century literature arises from the fact that it expresses brilliantly 
not only all the interests that are peculiar to us today, but also 
all the older traditions. And the writers, instead of dividing them- 
selves up neatly into schools and parties, in the convenient fashion 
of our day, made their own individual combinations of attitudes, 
pro and con. The Classicist Arnold wrote some very Romantic 
poetry. Ruskin opposed the Industrial Movement, but not the 
Romantic. Newman was not sympathetic with Democracy or 
the spirit of Science, but he recognized his debt to the Romantics. 
Tennyson is peculiarly Victorian in that he voices at least three 
of these movements sympathetically and at the same time is the 
conscious heir of the three older traditions they were opposing! 

While it is useful to study the nineteenth-century with some 
such scheme in mind as this, we must not carry simplification 
too far, or it becomes confusing. A recent attempt at unifying 
all these movements into one, Cunliffe’s LEADERS oF THE VICTORIAN 
Revo.uTion, was landed in the hopeless difficulty of listing New- 
man as the leader of a Revolution that was defined as one of 
“Industrialism and Science”! Even the fusion of those two move- 
ments is misleading for the study of the early nineteenth-century. 
Only recently, and only in certain regions of our world, have 
Industrialism and Science seemed to merge into one movement— 
to treat them as one will only confuse our study of Tennyson or 
Disraeli. 

It is easy to say that these four Revolutions have set off our 
“Industrial Age” or our “Age of Science” or our “Democratic 
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Epoch” from all preceding centuries of Western civilization. But 
to do so is to set for oneself the kind of trap into which Charles 
Beard has fallen in the statement I have quoted from WuirHER 
Manxinp. It is well to keep severely in mind that mankind has 
a Whence as well as a Whither, lest we be tricked into thinking 
that we will necessarily go on getting more and more democratic 
and industrial just because that has been our recent experience. 
None of these four movements marks an intellectual revolution 
as important as the coming of Christianity. Francis Bacon pro- 
bably had a more scientific mind than any nineteenth-century 
author, and the ancient Greeks knew more about Democracy than 
the Victorians. Much of these movements consisted in a recom- 
bination or a new application of old elements, by no means alien 
to the Western mind. It is still most useful to treat the period 
since the Middle Ages as a unit, and to look upon the nineteenth- 
and-twentieth-centuries as the second half of the “Modern” Age, 
rather than a new age in itself. 


II 


And in each of the four realms in which these four Revolutions 
took place, it is very important to notice that another Revolution 
had taken place at the beginning of the Modern period—that 
what these four movements replaced was not something age-old 
but about three hundred years old. Classical Culture, the revival 
of which 6pened the whole modern age in literature, was still 
dominant in the eighteenth century when it found a Romantic 
rival. The Democratic movement overthrew a political system 
that was not really established in the Middle Ages, but rather in 
the Renaissance, namely the rule of a non-feudal aristocracy un- 
der a more or less absolute monarch, a system that was the new 
thing in the days of Machiavelli and the Tudors. Modern parti- 
sans like Chesterton and Belloc have performed a good service 
in distinguishing between the ancient régime of the eighteenth- 
century and the Medieval social system. Even the system of 
economic production that was ended by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was a system developed almost at the end of the Middle 
Ages. Lewis Mumford has given it the horrible name of “Eotech- 
nic” Age, a period of “technics” characterized by the use of 
wood, wind, and water that was beautifully represented by Hol- 
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land and early New England—the age of sailing vessels, wind- 
mills, and age of sensuous delight in painting and architecture, 
the age of exploring the New World. Tawney has shown in his 
RELIGION AND THE Rise oF CapiTaLism that even in economic 
theory there is a period of several centuries between the genuine 
Medieval economics and the modern Democratic economics. And 
if we can call the Middle Ages the Catholic centuries, and the 
nineteenth a century of Science, we may also say generally that 
for Northern Europe (and to some extent even for France) the 
literature of the intervening period was dominated by Protestant 
assumptions. The culture challenged by our movements of 1800 
had been predominantly Protestant, Aristocratic, Classical, with a 
basis not industrial but at the same time not a primitive, uninven- 
tive, timeless agrarian economy, as some of the early opponents 
of Industrialism seemed to think. In different writers and in 
different nations these four ingredients had been mixed in dif- 
ferent proportions—but, as we have seen, the same is true of 
four new movements which came to characterize the new century. 
In 1800 this older system was approximately three hundred years 
old—Machiavelli and Frederick the Great, Castiglione and Ches- 
terfield, Ascham and Dr. Johnson, belong to the same world. 
But Shelley, Bentham, and Carlyle are voices of our own day, 
the recognized exponents of points of view that claim to be especi- 
ally “modern” in the twentieth-century. 

Of course there were in nineteenth-century England not only 
water-wheels but also many remnants of feudalism—not only 
Classicists but also Medievalists, not only Science and Pro- 
testantism, but also Catholicism. In other words, nineteenth- 
century thought is triply complicated—one might even say duo- 
decimally complicated. There are a dozen important attitudes 
with all their possible permutations and combinations. It is for 
this reason that we need inclusive summaries and schemes for 
clarification, and especially to avoid the mistaken generalizations 
about modern trends of thought that characterize so many of 
our present-day prophets. It is impossible to reduce the nine- 
teenth-century to one term, even as valid as the “Renaissance”, 
and it does not help much to list the twenty or thirty most im- 
portant movements of the century. But, with the warnings that 
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have been suggested, we may conveniently make use of the fol- 
lowing formulation: 

In religious and philosophic thought, in the fashions of liter- 
ature, of worship, and of etiquette, in economic life and daily 
activities, in political organization and social theory, with all that 
these mean for ethics,—the Modern Age is split in two by four 
movements which became of prime importance about 1800: the 
Romantic, the Democratic, the Industrial, and the Scientific Revo- 
lutions. The aristocratic period that had opened with the Classi- 
cal Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation, was brought to 
a close by this four-fold change, and the period began in which 
we are still living. Today we are not at the “end of an era” but 
fairly close to the beginning of one—not, however, a completely 
new epoch in history, but rather a new phase of the Modern Age 
itself. 

In the light of this survey it seems false to say that the end of 
the nineteenth-century or the beginning of the twentieth marks 
the end of the period begun by the Renaissance (as does 
Berdyaev, for example’). And it seems equally misleading to 
group together, as Cazamian does, the whole period from 1660 to 
1914 as if that were a cultural unit. 


Here are some other questions raised by this scheme: 

Have we falsely identified as “American” traits simply those 
which happened to be peculiarly mew European movements in 
the first century of our national life? The answer to this which 
is implied by these considerations might save us from the growing 
danger of tying our minds down to certain temporary attitudes.. 

Or again, how much of what has been called the “Russian 
soul” is really just a manifestation of some of these movements 
without the preparation provided for them by the preceding 
movements in Western Europe? 

Have we misinterpreted the novel as a form merely because the 
fully developed Novel happened to appear at the same time as 
these Movements? (What false deductions might have been made 


*E. g. he finds at the end of the nineteenth-century and the beginning of the 
twentieth “a final extinction of the Renaissance”. (THE Enp or Our Time, tr. 
by Donald Atwater, N. Y. 1933, p. 36). The acceptance of this view by French, 
German, and English thinkers can be illustrated in the volume Essays 1n Orper, 
N. Y., 1931, by Jacques Maritain, Peter Wust, and Christopher Dawson. 
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about the Drama if it had been developed as late as the Novel?) 

There are the very complex problems concerning the relation 
of the Romantic to the Scientific spirit, an affinity it seems, rather 
than an opposition. 

And what is the parentage of these four Revolutions? Here we 
have a crossing of lines. As we pass from Aristocracy to Demo- 
cracy we suspect that Protestantism is spreading beyond the 
religious to the political sphere, and is perhaps making up in 
politics what it is losing to science elsewhere. Are we misleading 
ourselves with departmental limits when we move from Classical 
Literature to Romantic Literature instead of moving from Class- 
ical Rationalism to Scientific Rationalism? 

Such questions as these are suggested directly by the broad 
grouping I have proposed. To some extent they could be clarified 
by further research; but even more, they would profit by a fresh 
synthesis of what we already know, and by the revision of some of 
our definitions and analyses. Many special terms and generaliza- 
tions need to be fitted into this simple but rather comprehensive 
framework to see what their total context does to them. 
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by Carl Edwin Burklund 


CONVERSATIONS WITH YOUNG MEN 


And I remember the smiling and expansive young men, 
affable in the strictness of knowledge, 
who, before breakfast, move not inconsiderable mountains, 
or shape new continents of thought with a poised cigarette 
over the teacups; 
Men of serene attainments who allude 
briefly to the known errors of history, 
cite chronicles of the clumsy times, and with 
the relatively recent higher mathematics of the soul 
bend parallel lines and square Euclidean circles 
as if nothing easier. 


And I think of the fine elegance of their expectations: 
Helens of ‘correct diffidence and desire; 
Rainbows with specified pots of gold; 

Wisdom and strength beyond earlier parallel; 
Health, wealth, fortune—dumbly incredible. 


As if the crazed machinery of the world awaited only 
their milk-white fingers; 
As if the mechanic labor of the sure heavens 


turned 
upon their few split seconds of breath. 


by Arnold Williams 


CONSERVATIVE CRITICS OF MILTON 


OHN MILTON is probably the most controversial of the 
English poets. His voice was one of the loudest in the 
fierce polemics of the Puritan Revolution, and a good part of the 
tone, and perhaps some of the substance, of his pamphlets per- 
vades Parapise Lost. In the minds of his contemporaries he was 
identified with the Commonwealth and the causes for which it 
stood. Not merely in the minds of his contemporaries, either, 
but in those of several succeeding generations. A good bit of the 
eighteenth century criticism of Milton proceeds from the poli- 
tical bias of the critic. Addison, a Whig, set about popularizing 
Milton. When Johnson, a Tory, condemns Lycipas and parts of 
ParapisE Lost, one can hardly escape the conclusion that he was 
was less worried about use of artillery in heaven than about Mil- 
ton’s defense of regicide. The vehemence of Lauder, who did not 
scruple to forge evidence that Milton was a plagiarist, hardly 
seems motivated by merely literary antipathy. 


I 


It is not strange that critics of Milton should read into their 
criticism their own religious, social, and political attitudes. Our own 
age seems to have proceeded somewhat as did the eighteenth 
century. As the volume of scholarship and criticism of Milton 
increases, the old tendency for the critic’s innate conservatism or 
radicalism to color his criticism again emerges. Nor is there any 
reason to deplore this phenomenon. It is the most convincing 
proof of the vitality of Milton. As T. S. Eliot, one of the modern 
condemners of Milton, has said, it is impossible to separate Mil- 
ton’s poetry from the doctrine which it enshrines.* There is no 
reason that one to whom, as to Eliot, Milton’s doctrines are 
anathema should hesitate to evaluate Milton’s poetry from the 


*ArTer Srrance Gops, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1934, p. 35. 
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point of view of doctrine. Neither is it morally culpable for a 
believer in revolution to deify Milton as a regicide. Conserva- 
tive and radical have alike a right to criticize from their points 
of view. But the reader of this criticism should know what is 
happening. He should not be permitted to regard as the results 
of scientific and objective scholarship something whiclf is only 
a private reaction. 

When Hilaire Belloc, who has contributed some of the most 
provocative observations on Milton to be found in modern critic- 
ism, approaches the question of Milton’s theology, we know what 
to expect. We are not surprized that he writes: 


For indeed not Milton himself. . . but those forces which 
Milton had championed, superficially defeated by the Resto- 
ration and for the moment blinded and bewildered, had 
pulled down the pillars of the house. Monarchy was de- 
feated and killed in the Civil Wars and the older England 
was ruined.” 
This is able, honest criticism. Everyone knows that Belloc be- 
lieves the medieval way of life superior to the modern. The 
coloring words which indicate his opinion are clearly marked. 
If the reader wishes to consider the old England well ruined, 
he may. 

There are, however, other critics of Milton, some of them 
probably unaware how much they have allowed their own bias 
to determine their critical attitudes, who need closer inspection. 
T. S. Eliot is the most obvious of these. He and his followers 
condemn Milton on the ground of poetic practice rather than on 
that of doctrine. Several years ago Eliot wrote that Milton 
“may perhaps have injured the language”.’ Later, he dropped the 
tentative statement and indicted Milton of a whole series of 
poetic crimes. His pictures are not particularized. His poetry 
lacks “unified sensibility”. He allows auditory impressions to 
predominate, so that his great catalogues become a “solemn 
game”. Finally, the earlier charge, this time in the indicative, 
“Milton may be the greater poet of the two [Milton and Dryden], 


*Mitton, London: Cassell, 1935, p. 17. 
*Setectep Essays, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1932, p. 260. 
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but in this respect he injured our poetry”. Thus Eliot’s objec- 
tions appear to be on the grounds of form. 

Many defenders of Milton against Eliot’s attack have sought 
to meet him on his own ground, and elaborate vindications of 
Milton’s versification and poetic practice have appeared in reply 
to Eliot. All these are, I believe, pretty much beside the point. 
A close perusal of Eliot’s remarks over a period of years shows 
that his basic criticism of Milton is ideological and that only be- 
cause Eliot’s principles of criticism proceed from his theological 
and political conservatism does Milton violate them. 

In the essay in which Eliot condemns Milton as a “poetical 
practitioner” occurs this passage: 


As a man, he is antipathetic. Either from the moralist’s 

point of view, or from the theologian’s point of view, or from 

the psychologist’s point of view, or from that of the politi- 

cal philosopher, or judging by the ordinary standards of 

likeableness in human beings, Milton is unsatisfactory.” 
We note that Eliot here speaks of some sort of absolute moralist, 
theologian, psychologist, and political philosopher. It seems ob- 
vious that whether Milton is antipathetic or sympathetic to a 
theologian depends on what sort of theologian one has in mind. 
William Ellery Channning, who I suppose may justly be called a 
theologian, did not find Milton antipathetic. Yet Eliot does 
not qualify. Are we to suppose that only one kind of theology 
exists? And if so, is it by any chance the via media of Anglo- 
Catholicism? 

I can get no other meaning out of this passage and others 
in like vein. It must be clear that Eliot’s own preferences, his 
entire outlook on life as on literature, dictate a critical theory 
which, if it had been framed for the purpose, could not better 
exclude John Milton from approval. A review of some points 
in Eliot’s critical theory proves this thesis. For the first, “Liter- 
ary criticism should be completed by criticism from a definite 
ethical and theological standpoint”. That this “theological stand- 
point” is one which places strong emphasis on conformity ap- 


““A Note on the Verse of John Milton,” Essays and Studies by Members of 
Association, XXI (1935), 32-40. 
P. 32 
*Essays ANcieENT AND Mopern, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1932, p. 92. 
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pears in Eliot’s remark that though some gentlemen of refinement 
preferred Parliament to the Stuarts, they did not foresee “the 
Dissidence of Dissent”.’ Milton can hardly crawl through that 
needle’s eye, for he was the champion of the dissidence of the 
widest dissent. He not only foresaw it, he welcomed it. 

So with another implied and partly expressed principle of Eliot’s 
criticism, his tendency to judge the worth of poets by their effect 
on succeeding poets. The logical conclusion of this principle is 
“poetry for poets”. Thus, he writes that Milton could not have 
failed to have an unfortunate influence on the poets of the eight- 
eenth century.® It is patently unfair to judge Milton by the work 
of Thomson, Blair, or even Keats. If the style of Milton does 
not suit them, perhaps it is because they were unequal to wielding 
the bow of Ulysses, or perhaps changed conditions dictated differ- 
ent armament. Next, Eliot, as Professor Grierson completely 
demonstrates, condemns passages in ParapisE Lost without con- 
sidering the effect at which Milton was aiming.’ There is method, 
however, in this apparent carelessness. For “Donne, Crashaw, 
Vaughan, Herbert, Marvel, King, and Cowley at his best” are, 
according to Eliot, in the direct current of English verse.” Fur- 
ther, they set as their purpose the achievement of “unified sensi- 
bility”. It appears that “unified sensibility” is the effect for which 
any poet ought to strive. Without trying to define that slippery 
term, we can see that if Donne and the rest aimed at it, Milton 
certainly did not. And if they were right in aiming at it, Milton 
was wrong in not aiming at it. If “unified sensibility” is the 
essence of good poetry, Milton is defined into condemnation. 

One could pursue this comparison of Milton’s practice with 
Eliot’s critical standards. The result would be, I think, only to 
pile up evidence of what seems obvious: that Eliot’s condemna- 
tion of Miltgn’s poetic practice springs from the dislike of the 
ideological temper of the man. Grierson has come to somewhat 
the conclusion: “. . . Mr. Eliot’s dislike of Milton’s style really 
flows a dislike of the spirit and tone of Milton’s poem, a feeling 
which I confess to sharing to no small extent”." The seven- 


"SELEcTED Essays, 
Note on the "Verse John 32°33 

*Mitton anp WorpswortH, New York: Macmillan, ‘1937, p. 125, n. 1. 
SELECTED Essays, p. 250. 

"Loc. cit. 
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teenth century is not so far away that the iconoclasm, the in- 
dividualism, the radicalism of Milton does not still offend the 
modern conservative. It is not marvelous that one who assumes 
the correctness of catholicism and traditionalism should condemn 
a poet who embodies the contradictory isms. 


II 


Eliot is probably the clearest example of a modern critic whose 

criticism reflects his ideological bias, but he is not the only one. 
Besides those who, like Leavis and Bonamy Débree, are wholly or 
partially followers of Eliot, there is another school whose inter- 
pretation of Milton, I believe, flows fundamentally from their 
own philosophies of life. This is the school that sees in PARADISE 
Lost a basically pessimistic meaning, an interpretation which 
gains great weight from the support of two eminent English 
scholars, Professors Tillyard and Grierson. Recently an Ameri- 
can, Professor Whiting, has added his voice to theirs, and the 
thesis is widely held. It is somewhat more difficult, though not 
impossible, to demonstrate that this belief, like Eliot’s condemna- 
tion of Milton’s prosody, is the result of the critics’ reading their 
own social attitudes into Parapise Lost. Doctrines which Mil- 
ton espoused and experience he suffered would have made pes- 
simists of them. The disillusionment of the Restoration would 
have destroyed the belief in revolutionary action and left them 
defeatists. Hence it had the same effect on Milton, and he wrote 
ParapisE Lost, at least the latter part of it, in the depths of 
despair. Such appears to be their probably subconscious rea- 
soning. 

A close analysis of the reasons they advance for their belief 
shows a fundamental want of sympathy, to which Grierson con- 
fesses, with the personality and ideology of Milton. Of the formal 
arguments they advance, Whiting’s is easiest to dispose of. His 
argument is entirely literary. Milton, he says, was naturally of 
a melancholy temperament. The proof is a point by point com- 
parison between passages in Milton and similar ones in Burton’s 
Anatomy or Metancuoty. Granted, as probably many scholars 
will not grant, that Whiting proves his case that Milton was 
strongly affected by Burton’s Anatomy, that proves nothing about 
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Milton’s own temperament. A great many literary men of the 
seventeenth century used Burton and other psychologists as 
sources for their characterizations, just as modern writers have 
used Freud. However, proof that O’Neill used Freud for in- 
formation about abnormal psychology in Strance INTERLUDE’ 
hardly amounts to proving that O’Neill himself has an Oedipus 
complex. The underpinning which Whiting provides for the 
pessimistic interpretation of Parapise Lost is hardly substantial.” 

The reasons of Tillyard and Grierson are more cogent. The 
former sees the pessimism of ParapisE Lost as chiefly the result 
of Milton’s own character and the disillusioning experiences 
through which he passed. “I do not,” Tillyard writes, “see how 
any honest reader can fail to detect the underlying pessimism of 
the poem.” He supports this statement by references to Satan’s 
agonized impotence, the description of Paradise, which has the 
“hopeless ache of the unattainable”; the woes of the fallen Adam 
and Eve, typical of humanity; the scenes of corruption and ter- 
ror in Book Eleven. That the fall made possible the attainment 
of “A Paradise within thee, happier farr”’, does not to Tillyard 
outweigh the fundamental pessimism. “The comfort is nominal, 
the fundamental pessimism unmistakable.”” Though Tillyard has 
somewhat mitigated these sentiments in a later work, he has not 
seriously modified them. Against Grierson, who throws the onus 
on Milton’s creed, Tillyard writes that Milton “made the mistake 
of basing his desires not on human nature as it is but on what 
he hoped it might become through a religious and political re- 
volution or on an ideal he had formed in his own mind.” One 
blow followed another until Milton must “in his worst times have 
experienced the most desperate desire to escape”. The lines 


To good malignant, to bad men benigne 
Under her own waight groaning 


betray a profound pessimism, and in a footnote Tillyard reiterates 
his earlier stand, “I still think there is a fresh personal realism 
in the passage over and above any possible acquiescence in a 
general contemporary feeling.” 


Complexion inclined to Melancholy,” Mrtton’s Lirerary Chapel 
Hill, 1939, pp. 129-176. 

*®Mitton, London: Chatto and Windus, 1930, pp. 284-87. 

“Tue Mirtonic Serrinc, Cambridge: University Press, 1938, pp. 84-85. 
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Though agreeing in the pessimism of the latter part of Para- yt 
pisE Lost, Grierson disagrees in assigning it a cause. In some a E 
measure Grierson’s views cancel Tillyard’s, for Grierson sees no t 
personal disillusionment in Parapise Lost. In fact, he says, the | 


whole effect of personal disillusionment has been much over- 
emphasized. Milton, though disheartened by the result of the 
Revolution and perhaps momentarily embittered, soon rallied and 
was ready, when the opportunity presented itself, of striking 
another blow for the good old cause. As late as 1673, when the 
non-conformists had recovered from the shock of the Restora- 
tion and reformed their ranks, Milton wrote Of True Religion, 
Heresy, Toleration, and the Growth of Popery. Since Milton 
never despaired of the cause or abandoned it, the pessimism of 
ParapisE Lost is not, says Grierson, an expression of individual 
character, but an attribute of “Evangelical Protestantism” as a 
whole.” One might quarrel with the terminology, for “Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism” is scarcely a historically accurate term to apply 
to Milton’s beliefs.” I prefer “Radical Protestantism” to desig- 
nate the left of the Puritan movement to which Milton belonged. 
However, this is probably a quibble, for it is pretty clear what 
Grierson means. The Protestantism which denies institutional 
and traditional forms, together with its corollaries in political and 
social theory, is the “Evangelical Protestantism” which Grierson 
accuses of responsibility for the pessimism of Parapise Lost. 
The issues are simple: Is ParapisE Leer, any part of it, pessi- 
mistic? Does “Evangelical Protestantism” produce pessimism in 
its followers? Is Milton individually and, aside from the conse- 
quences of his creed, pessimistic? If neither Milton nor Parapise 
Lost is pessimistic why should eminent critics think they are? 

The assumption that Parapise Lost is pessimistic in meaning 
can be disproved on several scores. There is a growing body 
of specialized scholarship about the themes and motifs of the epic 
which shows them to be purely conventional, not the inventions 
of Milton, but rather his selection from a vast body of material 
about the creation and fall. Milton was the last of a long line of 
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writers who handled these themes; he had to follow certain 
established precedents in Parapise Lost just as in Lycias; and 
his handling of them, save in artistic effectiveness, does not differ 
greatly from that of his predecessors. 

Professor Lovejoy has, for instance, demonstrated that the 
great scene of Book Twelve which marks a culmination in the 
justification of God’s ways to men is really founded on concep- 
tions as old as Christianity. The lines 

full of doubt I stand 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
is what Lovejoy calls the “paradox of the fortunate fall”. The 
notion is very ancient, he shows, that Adam’s fall, by making 
possible the mystery of the redemption, made possible a greater 
good than his remaining in obedience would have. It appears 
in the Roman Liturgy, in the Fathers, almost universally in 
Christian literature.” Even if one chooses to believe, as there 
is good reason to believe, that the redemption did not figure 
importantly in Milton’s scheme of salvation, still it remains that 
Milton used “the fortunate fall” in the orthodox Christian spirit. 
The greater good which the fall produced is not, according to 
Milton, so much the possibility of redemption as the possibility 
that the individual, having the choice between evil and good, 
may choose the good. In fact, it is quite possible that, far from 
having the “hopeless ache of the unattainable”, the static Para- 
dise pictured in the early part of Parapise Lost would have for 
Milton the hopeless lack of the attainable, which for him was the 
essence of life. 


III 


Those who see in Parapise Lost the triumph of pessimism, 
have not paid strict enough attention to the structure of the 
poem, particularly of the last two books. The terrible pictures 
of degeneracy and misery on which Tillyard lays such emphasis 
are but part of a scheme in which Milton chooses to present the 
problem of evil. Structurally, there are five great cycles of ac- 
tions in ParapiseE Lost, each beginning with the triumph of 


™The Paradox of the Fortunate Fall,” Encusu Lrrerary History, IV 
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evil and proceeding through the effects of this triumph to the 
final production of a greater good. The first of these cycles 
takes up the first eight books. It begins with Satan’s rebellion, 
the entrance of evil into the cosmos and ends with the creation 
of the world and man, a greater good produced by the lesser 
evil of Satan’s rebellion. The second cycle begins with the fall 
of man and proceeds through the scenes of disease, death, war, 
and vice rampant of Book Eleven, the scenes on which Tillyard 
lays so much stress. After Michael has presented them to Adam, 
they ring a sore lament from Adam: 


O Visions ill foreseen! better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future, so had borne 
My part of evil onely. 
But the spectacle of the deluge which has moved this outburst 
from Adam is not the true meaning of this second cycle. Michael, 
who is Milton’s spokesman, points out that the fall of man, like 
the fall of Satan, has eventuated in a greater good. The import- 
ance of these scenes of vice triumphant is not the vice and those 
who succumb to it, but the great figure of Noah, who withstands: 
Justice and Temperance, Truth and Faith forgot 
One Man except, against example good, 
Against allurement, custom, and a world 
Offended; fearless of reproach and scorn 
Or violence. . . . 
This is the real meaning of the scenes which Tillyard finds so 
pessimistic. 

The third and succeeding cycles but repeat this pattern on 
ascending levels. Each time we have the triumph of evil, which 
Adam laments until Michael shows how out of evil is brought a 
greater good. The third cycle goes through the apostasy of Ham, 
the tyranny of Nimrod and the building of the Tower of Babel, 
which draws from Adam sharp denunciation. But this cycle cul- 
minates in Abraham and Moses. The fourth cycle sees the 
Children of Israel forgetful of their God and the world steeped 
in idolatry until Christ comes. The eventual triumph of good 
here moves Adam to ecstatic outburst ending in the lines 

full of doubt I stand 


Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By mee done 


There is a fifth cycle which carries the story “Till time stands 
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fixt”. From this fifth cycle come the lines which Tillyard quotes 


as the final proof of the fundamental pessimism of ParapisE 
Lost: 


so shall the World goe on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benigne, 
Under her own waight groaning 


But these lines, like the other descriptions of the triumph of 
evil, are only the middle part of the cycle. Tillyard quotes only 
the first part of the sentence. The completion is the final triumph 
of good: 

Under her own waight groaning, till the day 

Appeer of respiration to the just, 

And vengeance to the wicked, at return 

Of him so lately promiss’d to thy aid, 

The Woman’s seed, obscurely then foretold, 

Now ampler known thy Saviour and ne 

Last in Clouds from Heav’n to be revealed 

In glory of the Father, to dissolve 

Satan with his perverted World, then raise 

From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and refin’d, 

New Heav’ns, new Earth, Ages of endless date 

Founded in righteousness and peace and love, 

To bring forth fruits Joy and eternal Bliss. 
This is the “nominal comfort” of which Tillyard speaks. Whether 
it is “nominal” or not depends on the reader. It was not nominal 
to Adam, nor to Michael who soon after adds the final justifica- 
tion: 


then wilt thou not be loath 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee, happier farr. 
To Milton this “paradise within thee” was the absolute culmina- 
tion of all good, not a nominal, “sour grapes” patch-up. To men 
of Milton’s habit of mind it has always seemed the most glorious 
optimism. There will doubtless always be those who prefer 
the old paradise of almost automatic happiness, and these will 
see the new paradise as merely “nominal comfort”. 

Fundamentally, this is the age-old opposition between insti- 

tutionalism and individualism. The failure to understand how 
Milton could regard the “paradise within thee” as a greater good 
than the old local, and institutional, paradise stems from basi- 
cally the same attitude as the theory that “Evangelical Protes- 
tantism” is pessimistic. The core of all the varieties of Protes- 
tantism that look back to Calvinism is the substitution of an in- 
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dividual for an institutional relationship between God and man. 
Some who believe Calvinism and its offshoots pessimistic are un- 
doubtedly unhistorical in their thinking. Tillyard, explaining 
the reticence of many Milton students to accept him as a Pro- 
testant, blames a reaction against the stuffy narrows of nine- 
teenth century Dissent for a feeling that “at all costs Milton 
must be saved from the Groups”.” On this side of the Atlantic, 
though most Americans have known no other Protestantism than 
that of “the groups”, a simiiar feeling exists. The traditional 
Puritan, a long-nosed, blue-faced killjoy, accounts for the belief 
that Puritanism, with which Milton is identified, is a dour, pes- 
simistic religion. That the condemnation of seventeenth century 
Puritanism, because of the outmoded sterility of its nineteenth 
century descendants is unhistorical, scarcely needs proof. Or, 
if it does, the many studies of Puritanism written in the last 
decades supply the proof that seventeenth century Puritanism 
had a historical mission to perform and that the seventeenth cen- 
tury Puritan was in most respects the moral superior of his 
antagonist. Far from being pessimistic, one recent student calls 
the creed of Puritanism both English and American, “cosmic 
optimism”.” 

An equally unhistorical, though more subtle, misunderstand- 
ing sees in predestination, supposed to be the cardinal doctrine 
of Calvinism, the source of a pessimistic outlook on life. In 
the first place, it is not quite true, as Grierson readily admits, 
that predestination is cardinal to Calvinism.” Historically con- 
sidered, the main mission of Calvin was to destroy the feudal 
church. The source of the authority of that church was the 
sacramental doctrine, according to which grace for salvation was 
given to men through certain external ceremonies performed by 
ministers to whom God had delegated his authority. Peter and 
his successors had the power of binding and loosing. For practi- 
cal purposes, men looked to the Church for salvation. Those who 
sought to destroy the power of the Church naturally had to des- 
troy its monopoly on the means of salvation; that is, destroy the 
sacramental doctrine. 

“Tue Mixronic Sermnc, p. 73. 
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Wyclif attacked this doctrine. So did Calvin. Calvin selected 
the notion of intermediation as the vulnerable point for attack. 
There was no intermediary between God and Man. God did not 
delegate his authority. Men were saved in accordance with a fixed 
divine plan. The sacraments were unnecessary for salvation, 
even baptism, and the ministers of those sacraments superfluous. 
Hence the feuda! church lost its sanction. Predestination, in this 
scheme, is a tool, not a cardinal principle. It merely is the plan 
of salvation which Calvin substituted for the sacramental doctrine. 

Viewed in this light, predestination appears as a message of 
hope, not of despair. It is a far better alternative to the stifling 
institutionalism of the feudal church. Men who had lived in 
terror of papal interdicts, who had feared the excommunication 
which could shut them out of salvation could now hold up their 
heads in defiance, for the pope and his cletgy had no more to do 
with their salvation than their next-door neighbor. All was done 
according to God’s plan, which could not be known to men. Of 
course, Calvinism removed much from the sanction and com- 
fort of the traditional way of life. It is comfortable to resign 
one’s soul into the keeping of an institution, knowing that one has 
only to follow prescribed forms to achieve salvation. To the 
timorous, the slothful, and the conservative, Calvinism doubtless 
appeared dour. 

But the Puritans, and above all Milton, were not of the con- 
servative breed. To Milton the ultimate evil was conformity, the 
abandonment of the good fight, the reposing of one’s salvation, 
religious or political, in institutions, ceremonies, or traditions. 
To him the plan of salvation outlined in Parapise Lost, where 
the triumph of one Noah outweighs the loss of thousands of 
weaker character, is magnificently optimistic. 


IV 


Not that Milton accepted the whole gospel of Geneva. In 
fact, he looked on the Presbyterians, who did, as “new presbyters” 
who were “old priests writ large”. They were doing just what 
he had set his whole soul against—trying to secure a mechanical 
conformity instead of an individual responsibility. As a matter 
of history, strict Calvinism had to be modified. It was outmoded 
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once the main task of destroying the feudal church had been ac- 
complished. Save for the strictest school of covenanter Calvin- 
ism, all seventeenth century “Evangelical Protestantism” em- 
bodies some modification of Calvinism. Three principal modifi- 
cations appeared in the seventeenth century: Arminianism, which 
held that the efficacy of grace depends on the will of men; Anti- 
nomianism, which believed that men could be positively assured 
of their salvation; and the Federal Theology, which restricted 
the arbitrariness of Calvinistic election and reprobation by sup- 
posing that God made a covenant with men and was bound by 
its terms." Though it is difficult to establish Milton’s exact be- 
liefs, it is clear that he did not accept the pure Calvinistic pre- 
destination and that elements of both Arminianism and Anti- 
nomianism appear in his Christian Doctrine. 

It may seem strange that anyone should see Calvinism, even 
when unmitigated, as productive of pessimism in the historical 
situation which gave birth to it. It is stranger that anyone should 
interpret ParapisE Lost as pessimistic. The explanation, though 
it goes deeper than the results of factual scholarship, is simple 
enough. It is merely the basic inability of one pole of human 
thought to understand the other. Milton’s is fundamentally 
a radical type of mind. The causes for which he stood and the 
methods by which those causes were promoted were radical in 
his day. A man who could ally himself with revolutionists and 
regicides is, even though he lived in the seventeenth century, 
too much of a radical for the modern conservative to understand. 

I think it is not unfair to accuse Grierson of a basic want of 
sympathy with Milton’s beliefs and program of action. He ad- 
mits sharing with T. S. Eliot a “dislike of the spirit and tone” 
of Parapise Lost. His attitude toward the Puritan Revolution 
is hostile, as this passage on the metaphysical poets shows: 


They were on the side of the King, for they were on the 
side of the humanities; and the Puritan rebellion, what- 
ever the indirect constitutional results, was in itself and at 
the moment a fanatical upheaval, successful because it also 
threw up the John Zizka of his age; its triumph was the 
triumph of Cromwell’s sword.” 


“Miller, op. cit., pp. 367-72 and 404-05. 
*Tntroduction,” Lyrics AND PogMs OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. Oxford: Clarendon, 1921, pp. xxix-xxx. 
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In another place he remarks that it is dangerous to hope too 
much for revolutions, French, Turkish, Russian, German, or 
Spanish.* These I take as indications of an attitude on Grier- 
son’s part that renders the essentially radical temperament of 
Milton inaccessible to him. 

To one who puts a high value on tradition and institutional 
continuance, the motivations of Milton’s actions are obscure. To 
see Parapise Lost in the light in which Milton saw it, one must 
grant that the Puritan cause was right, and the King’s cause cer- 
tainly wrong. One must see monarchy and a state church as 
evils to be rid of the shortest way. One must recognize the 
right of revolution. One must allow that the Puritan Common- 
wealth, even with its weaknesses, was far superior to any other 
polity known in the world at that time. 

For the spirit that informed the Puritan Revolution and that 
which informs the Miltonic handling of the problem of evil are 
the same. “Evangelical Protestantism” is what Grierson calls this 
spirit, and he finds it pessimistic. To the conservative it un- 
doubtedly is. But to one who, like Milton, prefers that hard way 
of individual responsibility to the easy one of dependence on 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical, it is magnificently optimistic. 

Tillyard has not give us his own opinion of the Puritan Re- 
volution so clearly as has Grierson. One suspects, however, that 
he shares the widespread conservative distrust of revolutionary 
action by the masses: 


Still, a smile may be allowed at the thought of him [Mil- 
ton] raising his voice, not only among the true fighters for 
liberty, but among facile Millenarian fanatics and the mob 
of so-called Puritans screaming “No Popery” and “Reform- 
ation”. It is not so much because he raised his voice that 
we may be permitted to smile, but because he believed in 
that rabble as in himself, imagining it to know what it was 
shouting for and to have feelings as noble as his own.™ 


It is to Milton’s great credit that, aristocratic as his sentiments 
on so many subjects were, he did not disdain companionship in 
arms with the “rabble” of “fanatics”. It may have appeared 
to him that, beneath the superficial crudities and excesses of 
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these “fanatics”, was a loyalty and a rightness of intention to 
which their betters could not claim. After all, it was not these 
“fanatics” who betrayed the Commonwealth, but the classes which 
Tillyard apparently regards as fitter company for Milton. It 
is precisely this usual conservative mistake of underestimating 
the essential rightness of popular demands in a time of crisis that 
leads Tillyard into his thesis of the individual, personal pessimism 
of Parapise Lost. For, if I understand the thesis correctly, it 
is disappointment in human nature, brought on by the failure of 
the Revolution, which produced this pessimism: 


In fact he was passionately desirous of accepting life as on 
the whole good. But he made the mistake of basing his 
desires not on human nature as it is but on what he hoped 
it might become through a religious and political revolution 
or on an ideal he had formed in his own mind. There fol- 
lowed one blow after another. . . . The ideal wife turned out 
a “mute and spiritless mate”; the “new Presbyter” an “old 
Priest writ large”; and general human nature too stupid 
and unaware to take its chances of improvement.” 

This facile assumption that Milton was disgusted with human 
nature in a lump does not altogether square with what facts we 
can discover. It is a favorite device of conservatives to erect 
“human nature” as the impregnable barrier to all proposals of 
reform. We are constantly reminded that democracy, or socialism, 
or higher wages would be very well if it were not for “human 
nature”. When some reform does not live up one hundred per- 
cent to what was expected of it, the explanation is never the 
selfishness of some powerful minority, but “human nature”. If 
Milton had been a conservative—that is, if he had not been Mil- 
ton—he might have blamed the failure of the Revolution on 
“human nature”. Actually, we have little evidence of just what 
or whom he did blame it on. Tillyard admits that “we could not 
be certain how the Restoration affected him” from an examination 
of the prose. “Parapise Lost gives the answer’.” That is, 
Tillyard’s interpretation of Parapise Lost gives the answer. 

Just as strong a line of evidence can be constructed to show 
that Milton accepted the usual radical explanation of the failure 
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of social and political reforms. We have two pieces of evidence. 
The first is The Readie and Easie Way to Establish a Free Com- 
monwealth, Milton’s last attempt in 1659 to stay the tide sweep- 
ing toward the Restoration. Here one can find passages about 
the fickleness of the “multitude”. It is significant that Milton does 
not pour forth on the “multitude” the full resources of his in- 
vective. Against them he seems to be writing more in sorrow than 
in anger. Nor does he allow the “multitude” to bear the full 
responsibility for the movement to restore the King. He partic- 
ularizes especially three or four special groups, for whom he 
reserves his most acid remarks. These include the royalists and 
the papists, of course, the “new royalized presbyterians”, and 
finally 


But ifthe people be so affected, as to prostitute religion 
and libertie to the vain and groundless apprehension, that 
nothing but kingship can restore trade. ...™ 


In other words, the trading classes. ParapiseE Lost seems to 
follow this spirit. Milton recognizes, as every one must who 
considers the conditions of human existence, the weaknesses of 
human character, particularly the proneness to let will dominate 
reason. But the unforgettable passages in which Milton scorches 
someone with magnificent invective are always addressed to some 
selfish minority, “sons of Belial”, false priests, tyrannical kings. 
This feeling that selfishness in high places is responsible for hu- 
man woes, a fundamentally radical assumption, saves Milton from 
the pessimism that Tillyard indicts him of. Milton can always 
find in “human nature” enough of good to make it worth saving. 
Noah outweighs the rest of the world and is a vindication of the 
optimistic attitude towards mankind. 

I do not mean that this feeling of minority responsibility 
instead of general stupidity and unawareness of “human nature” 
is necessarily conscious. Nor do I deny that one can collect 
passages which contradict it. I do, however, maintain that the 
interpretation I have offered is as soundly based on objective evi- 
dence as that of Grierson and Tillyard, that it probably has been, 
consciously or unconsciously, the interpretation of the vast ma- 
jority of readers of Milton up to very recent times, that it is 
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more in consonance with Milton’s known attitudes, and that it 
better accounts for the eternal vitality of Parapise Lost. 

The only conclusion that I can draw about the attempts to 
prove Parapise Lost fundamentally pessimistic is that it is the 
result of measuring the personality and work of Milton by an 
inappropriate yardstick. Critics of conservative leanings sup- 
pose that had they been in Milton’s place they would have come 
out of the ordeal pessimists. Alternatively, these critics see as 
pessimistic a scheme of religion and politics certainly understood 
by Milton as optimistic. Their attempt to distort the meaning 
of Parapise Lost into something its creator never intended and 
into which no spirit sympathetic to his would ever suspect is one 
with the attempt of Eliot to exclude Milton from the main stream 
of English poetry. Both come from a misunderstanding of the 
essentially radical character of John Milton. 


te 


by Stuart Gerry Brown 


A NOTE ON POETRY AND PROPHECY 


N his recent book, Mitton anp Worpswortn’, Sir Herbert 

Grierson has developed what strikes me as the most interest- 
ing critical argument that has come from the pen of a profes- 
sional scholar for a long time. His book is fresh and stimulating 
in its own right; yet in its broader implications it raises questions 
about the nature of literary criticism and historical judgment which 
are of primary importance whether one happens to be interested 
in Milton and Wordsworth or not. 

One cannot take issue with Grierson lightly. His taste and his. 
breadth of learning are unquestionable; and his earlier works, parti- 
cularly the monumental edition of Donne, have contributed large- 
ly to that reconsideration of the nature of poetry, begun perhaps 
by Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, which has influenced nearly all 
our best modern work and not least, in a technical sense, Auden, 
Spender, MacNeice, and the rest of the small but distinguished 
company of poets who are identified with the ‘left’. Grierson does 
not need, as most of our critics do, the warning of F. O. Mat- 
thiessen that the significance of a poet’s work ‘is invariably ob- 
scured, if not distorted, by the kind of criticism that pays heed 
solely fo the poet’s ideas and not to their expression, that turns 
the poet into a philosopher or a political theorist or a pamphleteer, 
that treats his work as a specimen of sociological evidence, and 
meanwhile neglects the one quality that gives his words their 
permanence, his quality as an artist.’ Mitton anp WorpsworTtH 
is free of pedantry and filled with sensitive and judicious ob- 
servations. Yet in spite of these things, I am afraid that Grierson 
has been led, by too complete a dependence upon the idealist phil- 
osophy which underlies his literary judgements, to make a series 
of mistaken statements about both Milton and Wordsworth in 
relation to prophecy and about the nature of poetry itself. 


*Mitton anp Worpsworth, Poets and Prophets. By H. J. C. Grierson. New 
York: Macmillan. 1937. 
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The authority of Grierson and the generally excellent press 
his book has received would justify a fairly detailed examination 
of his argument even if the scarcely qualified dissent of this essay 
did not demand it. 


II 


He starts with the tenable hypothesis that there are three main 
types of poetry: (1) poetry which is best described by Pope’s 
line, ‘What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed’; (2) 
‘metaphysical’ poetry, in which ‘ratiocination is an integral factor, 
as well as form, i.e. diction, imagery, verse, in the total effect’, 
in which ‘the intellectual thesis . . . comes first’; and (3) poetry 
in which ‘it is the feeling which comes first’, which on the highest 
level may be called ‘prophecy’. It is with this third sort of poetry 
that he is most concerned. The basis of prophetic poetry is feeling 
or intuition; but it is rational rather than emotional.” ‘The pro- 
cess which I have in view is what we call “intuition”. But intui- 
tion in this field—whatever it may mean when used of the pictorial 
arts—is not something opposed to reason. It is reason working 
on more subtle and complex data than the thinker can hope to 
define clearly’. He cites in illustration passages from Emily 
Bronté and Wordsworth in which the feeling is personal, and from 
King Lear in which the feeling, though objective to Shakespeare, 
is personal to Lear himself. But the prophet, he says, ‘goes 
further’. ‘He has a message, evoked by the passionate contempla- 
tion of the condition of his people, or of mankind, when faced 
by some profoundly disturbing crisis in their history’. He takes 
as illustration the Hebrew prophets themselves: ‘It is from. . . 
their conviction that God is altogether other than the gods of 
nature worship, is a God of justice and mercy; and the obvious 
peril to the existence of their people . . . that all their arguments, 
visions and predictions flow.’ For the rest, prophetic is definable 
in the same terms as other types of poetry: a ‘waking dream’, 
a ‘creation of the mind that evokes but also controls images to 
express a mood that it values and would keep and also com- 
municate’. 

Ill 


By placing passages from Milton and the Old Testament side 
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by side Grierson proceeds to show that, in his prose tracts, Mil- 
ton was prophetic in the same sense as the Hebrews. The latter 
took their departure from their ‘conviction of the righteousness 
of God, that the God of Israel, of the Jews, is the God of the whole 
earth, a God of righteousness and mercy, not to be seduced by 
rites and sacrifices, least of all by passing one’s own children 
through the fire, but only by doing justice and loving mercy and 
walking humbly with Him.’ Similarly Milton’s ‘inspiration came 
from the spirit that had been moving over the waters of European 
religious thought for more than a century and was at work in 
those around him. It was as a Protestant and Puritan in the 
first place that Milton speaks. . . .” Milton is, indeed, more Pro- 
testant than Calvin or Luther, for they had given some place 
to the theology of the Fathers and the Councils, while he appeals, 
in religious controversy, only to the Bible. 

Milton’s early pamphlets deal almost exclusively with the 
question of religious toleration, and though he later dealt in his 
two Defensiones, the Areopagitica, and others with secular mat- 
ters more directly political, their importance should not be mini- 
mized. Grierson is right in treating them at some length, for it 
should always be borne in mind in dealing with Milton’s prose 
or poetry that the social contradictions which underlay the English 
Revolution of the 17th century found their ideological expression 
above all in ecclesiastical and theological controversy. 

Milton had been a Presbyterian during the early years of the 
Revolution and Civil War; but when his unhappy marriage led 
him to write his divorce pamphlets the cold reception accorded 
them by his former comrades-in-arms made him leave that com- 
munion and become an independent. At the same time he moved 
leftward in politics. He became the spokesman for the Republic, 
the defender cf regicide and of Cromwell’s dictatorship, all in the 
name of liberty. At this point Grierson insists, rightly I think, 
that he can only be understood in relation to Cromwell. Crom- 
well symbolizes a force which will make the people free in spite 
of themselves. And Milton considers himself a part of the same 
force: ‘He alone is worthy of the appellation who either does 
great things, or teaches how they may be done, or describes them 
with a suitable majesty when they have been done.’ (Defensio 
Secunda) In following Cromwell even at his most despotic, Mil- 
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ton adheres rigidly to the logic of his earlier positions: liberty 
is the primary value, religious, political, economic; hence method 
is secondary, and dictatorship may be condoned if democracy 
proves inadequate. The only requirement, as Grierson says, is 
that Cromwell carry out Milton’s own program: ‘complete separa- 
tion of Church and State, the reduction and simplification of the 
laws, “a better provision for the education of youth”, and the 
permission of the free discussion of truth without any hazard to 
the author or any subjection to the caprice of the individual.’ But 
Cromwell made overtures to the clergy, and the people became 
‘sick .. . of being driven in the name of liberty’; and Charles was 
restored. Milton went into retirement where he composed the 
bulk of his greatest poetry. 

In his early years Milton had intended some day to write an 
historical epic, celebrating the great deeds of the English people, 
‘a song to generations’; and his Defensiones were actually a kind 
of prose counterpart to such a poem. They were, in Grierson’s 
terms, prophetic. But the experience of the Commonwealth had 
been a bitter one for Milton. He was no longer able to believe in 
man, even in the great middle class which he had dreamed of as 
holding the position of Guardians in a kind of Platonic republic. 
Thus when he came to write his epic it was almost inevitable that 
he should sing of the weakness of man in subordinating reason to 
passion and so forfeiting his liberty. 

Turning from Milton’s prose to his poetry, Grierson finds that 
the early poems, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, etc. fall into 
his first category—‘What oft was thought, etc’; the art with which 
they are composed is supreme, but the thought is not extraordi- 
nary. Paradise Lost, however, is not so easy to label. Its thought 
is for the most part original, i.e. it presents a universe and a 
theological system which were new in the world. But is it, he asks, 
the work of ‘a poet putting into the language and pattern of poetry 
his deepest intuitions as these have been evoked by a great poli- 
tical and religious experience?” And the answer is no; because 
Milton’s intuitions and reasonings are not, finally, unanalysable, 
his ‘justification of God’s ways to men is didactic, not prophetic; 
and it so throughout the poem.’ The essence of Paradise Lost 
is its insistence upon the freedom of man’s will and his voluntary 
choice of evil, its emphasis upon Temptation rather than Atone- 
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ment. If it were prophetic the poet would not be ‘expounding or 
defending a thesis but pouring forth in imaginative language and 
moving rhythms the intuitive images which rise from the un- 
analysable blend of sense, emotion, and thought.’ The greatness 
of the poem lies in its art, not its message. 

Subjecting Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes to the 
same analysis Grierson arrives at a similar conclusion. Paradise 
Regained fails to be prophetic because it continues the thesis of 
man’s responsibility, stresses throughout a position which can 
be grasped intellectually without intuitive powers on the part of 
poet or reader. Samson Agonistes is not prophecy because it is a 
defense of Milton’s past and of his colleagues in the Revolution. 
Again the greatness of the poems lies in their art, the excellence 
of the style and images, rather than any intuition of values na- 
tural or supernatural. Milton can make a character or describe 
an incident, but he cannot make a prophecy. 


IV 


Wordsworth, to whom Grierson turns for comparison and con- 
trast, can make a prophecy. In all other qualities of poetry he is 
inferior to Milton; but there are moments when he reaches a pro- 
phetic height to which Milton never attained. 

In his youth Wordsworth, like Milton, was a revolutionist; he 
read Godwin’s Political Justice with great sympathy, and he took 
a small part himself in the work of the Girondins. Even Robes> 
pierre’s Terror failed to shake his faith that France was the hope 
of the world. His sympathy with France died out, as Grierson 
says, ‘only when the French seemed to him to have belied the 
very raison d’etre of the Revolution by the conquest of Switzer- 
land.’ It was then that ‘Sick, wearied out with contrarieties,’ he 
‘yielded up moral questions in despair.’ And he returned to Eng- 
land where, as he recounts in The Prelude, his soul was healed 
by nature, in part directly, and in part indirectly through memory 
of childhood. ‘There is nothing, even in Wordsworth’s poetry, 
nothing in any poetry, quite like the descriptions, in the first books 
of The Prelude, of the influence of natural scenery on the senses 
of the boy and of the young man passing into adolescence. In 
poignancy and fullness of feeling they recall the few personal 
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passages in Paradise Lost. But the feeling which they express 
is a very different one and demands a more careful analysis. It 
is more in the nature of the prophetic, intuitive feeling of which 
I have spoken, for in that feeling Wordsworth found, after his 
period of “Sturm und Drang”, a message for himself and the 
world.’ The message to which Grierson refers is that found in the 
poems composed between 1797 and 1803; for he does not defend 
the later more conservative, often reactionary, Wordsworth. What 
was this message? It was ‘recovered joy’, ‘joy drawn from the 
purest-sources.’ The poems are indeed hyperboles, ‘but they are 
more than that, they are, at what level of approximation I will 
not attempt to determine, of the same kind as the Hebrew pro- 
phets’ exultant declarations that God is a God of Justice and 
Mercy. . . They are intuitions, born of feeling, thought, and ex- 
perience, and from them the reason, working more abstractly, 
may draw erroneous as well as just inferences as to special cir- 
cumstances.’ 

Wordsworth places his faith, in these years of his best work, 
in the ‘primitive, unreasoned instincts’ of plain people. ‘Life is 
fullest and most joyous when a powerful impulse flows strongly 
and unchecked in the course prescribed for it by the law of an 
organic creature’s being.’ And the deepest instinct is love. Words- 
worth’s own attachments for his brother, sister, and daughter 
taught him this and made it basic in his poetry. Grierson takes, 
rightly I think, this passage as a kind of summary of Words- 
worth’s message: 

Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our natures be, 
en love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
He éalls it prophetic, and maintains that it cannot ‘be deduced by 
human ratiocination from the face of things as they are or as 
science reveals them.’ 

Milton, then, though a prophet in prose, is didactic in verse; 
Wordsworth at his best is prophetic beyond the reach of Milton. 
Milton, Grierson says, was ‘a Bolshevist in virtue alike of his 
intolerant temperament and his confident intellectualism’; his 
poems can be analysed. Wordsworth’s ‘was no Bolshevist tem- 
perament’; he is a poet of love, of ‘sympathy with his fellow men’, 
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like St. Paul; and his poems, however searchingly studied, con- 
tain a residue of mystery. 


Vv 


The foregoing paragraphs give, I think, a fair account of 
Grierson’s argument; and there can be no doubt that it is clear 
and suggestive. But let us look at it a bit more closely. What 
are the unstated assumptions upon which he proceeds? The key 
to this question is his insistence upon an unanalysable element in 
prophetic poetry, something which, though rational, cannot be 
grasped intellectually. He finds, as a primary example, that the 
Hebrew prophets were moved by two things: (1) the political 
situation in which their tribe found itself, and (2) the intuition 
that their God is the God of all and that he is a God of right- 
eousness. Milton and Wordsworth both reacted strongly to the 
revolutions of their time, were moved to write poetry under the 
influence of political issues with which they were personally more 
or less concerned; and this fact presents itself in the form of the 
interesting problem to which Grierson devotes his book: is either 
of them prophetic in the sense that the Hebrews were prophetic? 
If so, then there will be an element of intuition in their poetry 
which is at bottom a mystery, like in kind if not degree to the 
Hebrew intuition of God. The ideas which Milton expresses in 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes are lofty; 
they are expressed in the grand manner; but they are capable of 
analysis and their source is discernible. The case is different with 
Wordsworth; the intuition of ‘recovered joy’ combined with love 
which is expressed in his poems of 1797-1803 is of the same kind 
as the Hebrew intuition. Hence, though inferior in all other 
qualities of poetry, Wordsworth is above Milton in this, that he is 
prophetic. 

Granting the assumption, this argument is at first sight plausible. 
But what happens if it is tested by the development of history? 
In the century since Wordsworth’s time men have come less and 
less to believe that serenity of life is attainable by giving free 
rein to the impulse of love. Conservatives, whether fascist or not, 
have decided that the nature of man is mainly bad, incapable of 
regulating itself for a desirable end, and have insisted that the 
mass must be governed by a few strong men or by a privileged 
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aristocracy which would recognize an obligation to the less fort- 
unate; liberals have come to believe that outward reforms of one 
kind or another are necessary before men can live in love and 
serenity; and revolutionists have insisted that there must be a 
radical change of the whole system before we can begin to talk 
of general happiness. Milton’s chief thesis was that the will of man 
is free and that happiness is attainable only by self control and 
the recognition of personal responsibility. Authority must be 
limited, at least, if not abolished; and men must be left free to 
pursue their ends in economic as in religious life. And this has 
been the fundamental belief of bourgeois society since his time; 
it underlies all theory of free enterprise and was the main cul- 
tural achievement of the revolutions of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centudies. The answer of history itself seems to refute 
Grierson. 

How, then, does it happen that Grierson’s carefully worked 
out conclusions defy the impartial verdict of history? Let us follow 
the method of science and try'a different hypothesis, begin with a 
different assumption. If we assume, for example, that the great 
poet is he who combines extraordinary literary ability with a 
consciousness above that of his contemporaries of the progress of 
history, and that the originative stimulus is the impact of some 
social fact or complex of facts upon his mind, we will arrive at a 
conclusion exactly opposite to Grierson’s, yet which accords with 
what I have called the historical verdict. And we will have no 
residue of mystery, save as the actual creative process is to some 
extent a mystery. Thus the Hebrew prophets, gaining in under- 
standing as their race grew in strength, foresaw, or at least hoped 
for, a time when their triumph over other tribes would bring the 
triumph of their God over the gods of other tribes; or Milton, 
gaining in understanding as the middle class grew in strength, 
foresaw, or at least hoped for, a time when his class would triumph 
over other classes and its idea would triumph over other ideas. 
But what of Wordsworth? Clearly he had not this consciousness, 
was not stimulated by the vital contradictions of his time, at least 
during the period of his best work. He sang of serenity and joy 
and love at a time when reaction was in the saddle, when the 
forces of progress were struggling bitterly towards the Reform 
Bill of 1832. He responded not to the stimulus of historical 
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forces at work on mighty materials, but to the stimulus of his per- 
sonal interest. He was himself serene and joyous; he gave and re- 
ceived love; he was content. His message is not a message at all, 
but a rationalization of his own position, a defence of it. To 
borrow Professor Mannheim’s terminology, Wordsworth’s poetry 
is ideological; Milton’s is utopian. In Grierson’s own terms, 
Wordsworth is didactic; Milton is prophetic. 

The idealist assumptions of Grierson have led him to liken 
Wordsworth to the Hebrew prophets and to dismiss Milton, 
finally, as merely didactic. They have left him with a mystery and 
a conclusion which will not stand historical test. The alternative, 
materialist, assumption may not explain the whole process of 
poetic creation; but it turns Grierson’s materials right side up, 
satisfies the historical test, and eliminates the mystery. 


THE SOCIOPATHOLOGY OF MopERN War 


War in THE TwentieTH Century: Edited by Willard Waller. New York: 

The Dryden Press, 1940. Pp. 572. Bibliographies. $2.25. 

In this symposium, thirteen specialists participate in an autopsy 
on Europe. Their results provide little information that would be 
new to other specialists in any of their respective fields, but the 
book as a whole achieves a synthesis and perspective of the 
economic, social, and cultural panorama of modern war which 
should be of the highest value to any reader. Dr. Waller’s editing 
is outstandingly good, considering that the authors include two 
sociologists, one economist, one literary critic, four editors, one 
professor of journalism, and one anthropologist. That there are 
only two historians, and that one of these, Dr. Barnes, is as much 
a sociologist as an historian, is perhaps a minor indication that if 
America becomes involved in the present total war, her historians 
will by no means enjoy the relative prominence that they did 
last time, in the war or in the peace. 

One of the best things about the book is the remarkable degree 
of scientific detachment it achieves, in contrast to most of the re- 
cent interpretations of its subject. Even so, however, this re- 
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viewer (who, from a deep conviction that American public opin- 
ion has a genius for being wrong about European issues, likes to 
swim against the stream) feels that this book does not swim quite 
hard enough, and now and then shows signs of being carried along 
in the current. Here and there, for instance, appears the popular 
tendency to treat Hitler as a psychopathic case: an explanation 
which is becoming more and more threadbare, and less and less 
explanatory. In the introduction Dr. Waller refers to Hitler as 
a ridiculous little neurotic who should have stuck to painting 
houses. Frances Winwar in her chapter on “The World War and 
the Arts” speaks of “the sadistic refinements of the Nazi mind”, 
and deals with the vigorous anti-intellectualism of the Nazi move- 
ment with much emotion and no understanding. Her chapter is 
full of those clichés of young American liberal intellectualism 
which still linger from the days when Naziism was supposed to 
be a basically “rightist” reaction, and the deadly enemy of the 
“left”. Caught flatfooted by the Russo-German alliance, the 
American liberal writers of the thirties who found in the left an 
“<ntellectual” movement crusading against fascistic “reaction” 
have been quite unable to adjust themselves. It is interesting to 
wonder whether their hatred of fascism will be channeled into 
hatred of the totalitarian bloc including Russia, as the months go 
by. 

In welcome contrast, Clifford Kirkpatrick’s chapter on “The 
Rise of Fascism” begins with a strong objection to the personal 
devil mechanism. “A sharp mental picture”, he remarks, “dis- 
tilled from a dozen cartoons of a scowling Hitler reaching with 
lustful hands for world domination, saves much intellectual effort 
when we are harassed by the problems of a troubled world.” 
Professor Kirkpatrick is ruthless with the various blind-man-and- 
elephant theories of fascism’s essence: the gangster-terror, psy- 
choanalytic, capitalist-puppet, religious, and other easy and com- 
mon interpretations. His own “sociological interpretation”, based 
on “regression to tribal group intimacy”, achieves some synthesis 
but is not without crotchets of its own. His sketch of the rise of 
Hitler is fairly objective. But in his section on Italian Fascism the 
footnotes are a little too often references to the scarcely disinter- 
ested writings of Borgese and Salvemini. The remark that “Force 
alone without its partner fraud could never maintain the Fascist 
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state” is somewhat softened by the explanation that “a myth that 
is believed acquires social reality”. But Professor Kirkpatrick 
gives tacitly the impression that such myths exist only in countries 
where they are deliberately promulgated by the totalitarian 
government, rather than in all countries including the United 
States. It should be pointed out that in recognizing the function 
of the social myth for what it is everywhere, the totalitarian philo- 
sophies may simply be a little more honest than the democratic 
ones. Perhaps here, too, in the psychological realm as in the 
economic, the amount of unregulated individualism which a mod- 
ern state can permit is simply determined by the relative des- 
perateness of its basic economic situation. 

The historical chapter on “The World War of 1914-1918” is, 
as might be expected in a book edited by a sociologist, by Harry 
Elmer Barnes. On the Kriegsschuldsfrage he presents the same 
viewpoint and much of the same material as in his Genesis oF 
THE Wortp War (1929). Disgusted with the way he himself fell 
for the “Entente epic” in 1917, he has been blasting away at it 
ever since. American opinion on the war-guilt question was 
weighted absurdly heavily against the Germans in 1919. Begin- 
ning about 1920, scholars like Barnes’s colleague Sidney B. Fay 
added weight to the other side of the scale, and it gradually swung 
back toward an even balance,—but never fast enough to suit Dr. 
Barnes. Unsatisfied with simply adding his weight to the scale, 
he is still impatiently jumping up and down on it, and all the 
harder now that he fears American opinion may be slipping off 
balance all over again. He places rather ex parte emphasis, for 
instance, on the war-guilt of Poincaré and Isvolsky. He maintains 
that the publication of the Entente secret treaties by the Bol- 
sheviks sent “the Allied ‘Holy War’ myth gurgling to the bottom 
of the sea, spurlos versenkt”. This seems to be displaying a little 
too much enthusiasm from behind the periscope, for to say the 
least the waters are still bubbling over the place where that craft 
went down. 

The dislike for Dr. Barnes among American historians is regret- 
tably widespread. C. Hartley Grattan once claimed even to have 
heard whispers in the American Historical Association that a 
retainer of $100,000 from the ex-Kaiser regularly reached Dr. 
Barnes. The reasons for this fanatical dislike of so brilliant a 
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scholar are, it must be admitted, not far to seek. He is capable of 
the most vitriolic invective, as in his attack on Charles Downer 
Hazen, whom he accused of having written “Seven Books of His- 
tory Against the Germans”. And certain groups of historians did 
not increase their love for him when his History or Historicau 
Writinc disposed of several groups of them in one sentence each. 
Generally, it is unfortunate that there should not be less jealousy 
and more admiration for a man so able and sincere. 

One remarkable historical error in the symposium is Lamar 
Middleton’s statement that Wilson “was kept in compiete ignor- 
ance” of the Allied secret treaties; this is based on the fact that 
the War President “put on record his assertion” to that effect. 
Now, most of the terms of the secret treaties were perfectly public 
by 1918, thanks to the Bolshevik government. Balfour in his 
memoirs insisted that he had told both Wilson and House about 
practically all of them in April, 1917, and House’s papers confirm 
this beyond a doubt. True, Wilson did reply before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1919, to questions by Borah and 
Hiram Johnson, that he had known nothing of the treaties even 
at Paris in the spring of the same year. But the best explanation 
which even the sympathetic editor of the House papers, Charles 
Seymour, could put together, was that Wilson, tired and ill, simpiy 
refused to harbor the inconvenient memory in his mind. That 
Wilson knew of the secret treaties is incontestable. Why he 
claimed that he did not is a mystery that will probably never be 
solved. 

The roots of the present war in the economic war of tariffs, 
quotas, exchange control, and autarchy since 1918 are shown in the 
chapter by Benjamin Higgins of Harvard’s economics depart- 
ment. A chief reason war was finally declared, he believes, was 
that Europe’s economic war had simply reached the end of its 
rope by 1939, and had to have the rope extended by a declaration 
of technically military warfare. As the rope continues to pay 
out, he implies, Europe is hanging itself just as inevitably as 
before. 

Ralph D. Casey’s admirable chapter on “Propaganda and 
Public Opinion” begins with a wholesome if rather familiar in- 
sistence that the current use of the word as an epithet is itself a 
form of “propaganda”; he points out that “the first propaganda 
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institute”, in 1622, bore the perfectly respectable title of “Sacra 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide”, and has functioned from the 
Vatican ever since. But in sketching various propaganda patterns, 
he himself falls into the too easy habit of using them as causal 
explanations of what happened after they were used, with a 
mere post hoc propter hoc argument. He says, for instance, cit- 
ing Mock and Larson’s Worps THat Won THE War (1939), that 
“The chief function of the Committee on Public Information was 
positive”, i.e., the supplying of ideas. It seems to this reviewer 
that no one has paid proper attention to the efforts of Creel’s 
C.P.I. on the negative side: not in the censorship or repression of 
pro-enemy ideas, but in the Committee’s actual attempts to moder- 
ate the excesses of emotional hatred for the enemy which existed 
independent of its efforts. Actually, the C.P.I. was dragged along 
on the coattails of America’s hate-jag. George Creel’s position, 
and he complained about it time and again, was rather like that 
of the wife of a drunkard, who tries to humor her charge into 
moderating his temporary enthusiasm, not from mere concern 
for the proprieties, but through fear of the violence of his hang- 
over. Professor Casey does point out that overdoses of hate and 
fear are now known to have too dangerous a reaction toward dis- 
illusion and even revolution afterward. But he implies that Creel 
was not aware of this, which he was. The general popular no- 
tion that “Creel’s. propaganda” was chiefly responsible for the 
violence of America’s war-time hates is left uncorrected. Public 
opinion in America on the subject of war was then and is still 
naive enough that its enthusiasms, in case of participation, need 
restraint, not pushing, by any government agency dealing with 
opinion. 

Dr. Waller provides an excellent discussion of “War and So- 
cial Institutions”, notably in his speculations on the probable 
social effects on the children of the present evacuation of London: 
and in his section on “The Army as a Social Institution”, based 
partly on his own war-time experience. 

The conclusion of the book is the chapter on “The Prospects of 
Western Civilization”, by the Columbia anthropologist Ralph 
Linton, who puts twentieth-century war into its perspective in the 
ages. He scoffs at the Wellsian idea that this war will or can 
“destroy European civilization”. But, unfortunately, he seems to 
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base this rather on his discussion of the likelihood of purely phy- 
sical extermination and devastation, than upon that of the econo- 
mic devastation which seems likely to be worse than the war it- 
self. 

Watton E. Bean 


OrpER UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


A Revotution tn European Poetry, 1660-1900. By Emery Neff. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xi plus 279. $3.00. 

The most pressing task before historical scholarship, so far as 
scholarship has an immediate social responsibility, is to see the 
nineteenth century steadily and see it whole. It may be true 
that our troubles are from eternity and shall not fail, but their 
more mundane source is in the decades which follow 1789. In 
the forty years which have elapsed since the nineteenth century 
closed, we have not yet learned to weigh and evaluate the huge 
and cumbrous legacy of that Titanic age. Almost any interpreta- 
tion has its followers. The nineteenth century was the Age of 
Earnestness, it was the Age of Sham, the century of progress, 
the century of despair. According to Léon Daudet it was the 
“stupid” century; according to Oliver Elton it was the century 
of nobility in literature—English literature, at least. Like the 
indifferent Nature which bemused its poets, the nineteenth cen- 
tury impartially produced Goethe’s “Faust” and Gautier’s “Emaux 
et Camées”, Marx and Macaulay, Tyndall, who did not believe 
in idealism, and Newman, who invented a new sense in order 
that idealism might be believed. It was the century of table- 
rappings, of scientific scepticism, of the dismal science, of Chris- 
tian socialism, of the Gothic revival and the Universal Exposi- 
tion, of missionaries and imperialism, of the domesticated Haus- 
frau and the rights of women, of Clark Maxwell and Tolstoi, of 
the death of slavery and the rise of the proletariat. It was the 
century of revolutions. But then it was also a century which 
made stability its goal. 

In A Revotution European Poetry, 1660-1900 (the in- 
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terest is, however, mainly in the period from 1780 through 1848) 
Professor Emery Neff has tried to bring the history of European 
poetry into intellectual order. His title is, I fear, misleading. 
What he traces is not revolution, but evolution—a typically 
Spencerian evolution from the simple to the complex, the hom- 
geneous to the heterogeneous—and (let us also murmur) from the 
integration of matter to the dissipation of motion. Something, 
of course, depends upon one’s notion of “revolution”, but since 
revolutionists seldom dedicate their energies to maintaining order, 
we can only remark that Professor Neff is very orderly, indeed. 
And he is orderly under great difficulties. Georg Brandes re- 
quired six volumes for his Mary Currents. Merz needed an 
equal number for his history of science and philosophy in the 
period, Oliver Elton used up six to proceed from 1720 to 1880. 
Compression is itself a kind of order, but it is an order achieved 
by squeezing things out. 

After some excellent preliminary analysis of the aesthetic and 
philosophical postulates of the age of reason, Mr. Neff proceeds 
in six chapters to discuss the elements in his revolution. These 
are the impact of the Gothic North upon the hegemony of neo- 
classicism, the humanitarian movement, the Greek revival, the 
interpretation of nature, and that introspectiveness which one 
discovers in the Romantics, in Leopardi, in Heine, in Arnold, in 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Rimbaud. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that the “revolution” was, in Archibald MacLeish’s 
phrase, a “revolution against”. “As the nineteenth century drew 
to a close,” writes Mr. Neff, “the phrase fin de siécle had inter- 
national currency as the expression of jaded sophistication and 
reckless futility foreign to the final years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that glad confident morning of a perfectible humanity and a 
rejuvenated poetry”. That the Mozartian perfection of the Au- 
gustan age diminished to the gloom and dissonance of Tchaikow- 
ski is a familiar thesis concerning these amazing years, but does 
not this overlook the New Music? There were also Wagner and 
Strauss. There were likewise Tolstoi, Shaw, and the mystic 
“Third Kingdom” of Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilaean. Consid- 
ering the epidemic of the spleen in the eighteenth century world, 
the vogue of melancholy in the classic seventeenth century, the 
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distrust of human nature in neo-classicists as widely scattered as 
Dr. Johnson and Vauvenargues, Swift and La Rochefaucauld, 
Nr. Neff’s verdict, though a popular one, may be premature. I 
observe a marked recrudescence of Humanity in the Age of Hitler. 
Humanity was likewise of interest to persons as far apart as 
Victor Hugo and General Charles Booth. 

I have remarked that Mr. Neff has achieved order by com- 
pression. Among other matters which have been squeezed out 
is two-thirds of Europe. Europe, for the purposes of his volume, 
is composed of Italy, Germany, France, and Great Britain. The 
remarkable omissions of the Scandinavias, Russia, and Spain will 
strike the reader—the Scandinavias, which produced minds as 
diverse and personalities as remarkable as those of Anderson, 
Kierkegaard, Brandes, Bjornson, Ibsen, and Strindberg; Russia, 
the impact of whose culture upon the west-European world is 
a fact of the profoundest importance; Spain, which in itself pro- 
duced little during the period, but which, by deputy, as it were, 
produced in Ruben Dario one of the great and characteristic poets 
of the age. And is not the United States a province of western 
civilization? The introduction of Walt Whitman into Mr. Neff’s 
poetical arithmetic might considerably alter the unfavorable bal- 
ance against optimism. I do not so much regret the omissions as 
I regret the continuation of the old calf-path method of getting 
to Paris—“le centre de la culture”. Intellectually, nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization may or may not have been centripetal; topo- 
graphically, it was centrifugal beyond all probable, possibie 
doubt—indeed, Mr. Neff’s whole thesis is that the neo-classic 
hegemony broke down. But it makes a good deal of difference 
what pieces you pick up when you pick up the pieces! 

Mr. Neff is clear and, for the most part, accurate, but his book 
has the clarity of college lectures rather than the clarté of incisive 
criticism. He tells you about poets, he does not present them. 
To pass from what he has to say about Hélderlin to what Stefan 
Zweig has to say about Hdlderlin in his Master Buripers is to 
pass from exposition to interpretation. The house of criticism has 
many mansions, if one wishes to be unctuous, and it certainly 
has room for Mr. Neff’s approach, which is admirable of its 
kind, but a kind definitely limited. To a surprising degree the 
evolution of poetry is for Mr. Neff a function of the evolution cf 
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science and the evolution of society. He discusses the impact of 
astronomy, geology, and evolution upon sensitive spirits; the 
effect of nationalism, liberalism, and communism upon ardent 
youth. But were there no other arts in Europe? Obviously 
there were, and it is the consideration of the other arts which 
immensely complicates the equation. 

In the single item of music, for example, Mr. Neff had not 
apparently seized upon the profound significance of the famous 
line in Tieck (Tieck, by the by, is not discussed): “Liebe denkt 
in siissen Tonen.’ The marriage of poetry and music, it is com- 
monplace, was one of the romantic ideals, achieved in one fashion 
by Wagner, in another by Mallarmé, in a third by Edgar Poe. 
Poets, to be sure, were moved by the industrial revolution, but 
they were also moved by the new pianoforte, the improved sym- 
phony orchestra, the opera, the ballet, the cantata, and the ora- 
torio. All the arts, it was held, struggled to approximate the 
condition of music, an hypothesis upon which the great philoso- 
pher of nineteenth century pessimism built a whole aesthetic (I 
do not find Schopenhauer in Mr. Neff’s index). Not only was 
poetry to become music (that is, melodic), but the demands by 
composers upon poets for songs to be sung, the songs inspired 
by singers and by musicians account for an important part of 
the renewal of lyricism in the century. Moore, Heine, Tenny- 
son, Verlaine come at once to mind: 

“Et, 6 ces voix d’enfants chantant dans la coupole!” 

This intimate relation between musical lyricism and verbal 
lyricisnt colors the whole theory of nineteenth century verse. 
Opera, either directly or indirectly, affects the bards from Victor 
Hugo to Walt Whitman, from von Hofmannsthal to Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Profound relations were established between 
poems in words and poems in tones—witness Liszt’s “Less Pre- 
ludes”, Strauss’s “Don Juan”, César Franck’s “Les Djinns”. This 
basic element in nineteenth-century aesthetic development Mr. 
Neff had to omit. But is it not important for an understanding 
of the “revolution” in question? It illuminates all that separates 
Keats’s “Music yearning like a god in pain” from Dryden’s “Al- 
exander’s Feast”. 

I fear that Mr. Neff is also somewhat remiss in the matter of 
poetry in relation to the graphic and the sculptural arts. The 
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Hellenic revival which he rightfully discusses as one of the cen- 
tral facts in the century begins, I am tempted to think, before 
Winckelmann, with whom he wants it to begin, but it would take 
too long to give the reasons for my belief. (I have in mind, 
however, such things as the activities of the Society of the Dilet- 
tanti in England, Lessing’s essay on how the ancients represented 
death, and the admirable translations from the Greek common 
to the age of Louis XV.) What, however, is of profoundest im- 
portance is to realize that architecture, painting, and the arts of 
decoration went hand-in-hand with poetic Hellenism, just as, in 
later decades, the discovery of North Africa and the Near East 
by French painters profoundly influenced Orientalism in French 
poetry and was influenced by it. To whom, indeed, shall Wwe give 
the priority—Keats or Canova, Andrew Lang or Frederick 
Leighton, Hérédia or Ingres? Mr. Neff has analyzed at length 
the ideas of Winckelmann, but what of the ideas of Quatremére 
de Quincy? If Latrobe’s buildings did not convert American 
poets to classicism, shall we therefore assume that European 
poets were not moved by the Hellenism of Duc and Schinkel? I 
am not interested in parading names, but in a broader view of 
the whole problem. Important as the intellectual setting of a 
literary movement is, significant as its sociological matrix may 
be, the poet does not live with scientists and politicians only, but 
with artists and amateurs, publishers and decorators, even with 
those who read and those who buy. The history of literature is 
not a simple problem of sociology, but a complicated problem of 
sensibility. Sensibility is not a function of the pocketbook ex- 
cept indirectly. A poet may be overwhelmed by the ghastliness 
of Napoleon III. But he may also be overwhelmed by the great- 
ness of Baron Haussmann. 

Mr. Neff is clear-headed in what he does, but what he accom- 
plishes is in no sense what the dust-jacket says he has done: 
“The book is, in effect, a spiritual and cultural history of Euro- 
pean civilization since the Renaissance through the medium of 
the poetry of Europe’s four chief literary languages...” Se- 
verely limited to four countries, within those boundaries it is 
sometimes severely limited again, as in the case of Italy, which 
seems chiefly to have produced Leopardi! The volume is an ef- 
fective analysis within an academic field, though even here it 
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seems to me to start more hares than it catches. It is clear on 
questions concerning the ideational substance and intellectual 
purpose of many important poems, but it fails in the larger area 
of sensibility and culture. Probably the job was too vast for 
one book. Mr. Neff has obviously done what he could. But we 
shall not get the nineteenth century into focus by seeing it mainly 
as a problem in disintegration. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones 


FAITH IN THE PIECES 


Sg.ecrep Letrers oF Epwin Aruincton Ropinson, New York. The Macmillan 

Company. 1940. Pp. 191. $2.50 

Those who care for the poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
will welcome these letters which tell what manner of man wrote 
“Richard Corey” and “Tristram”. For in Robinson’s letters to 
his intimate friends—most of all in the letters to the women whe 
understood him—we penetrate the mask of super-New-England 
reserve to the free play of his sympathies, the warmth cf his 
affection. The quality of the man behind the poetry is his utter 
integrity, the single-minded devotion to his art that never wav- 
ered throughout the long years of poverty and neglect. His 
scorn of notoriety and outward success runs through his life and 
his work; some of his most characteristic poems depict the frust- 
rated, the seeming failures and the seeming successes. “If I 
happen to be ground to pieces in the hopper, I still have faith in 
the pieces”: that is the note of his stoic courage. The sharp 
sense of life’s ironies that pervades the poems is mellowed in 
these letters into an almost gay wit, as, “I have also been reading 
the Old Testament, a most bloodthirsty and perilous book for the 
young. Jehovah is beyond doubt the worst character in fiction”. 
The letters chosen are mainly concerned with friendship and with 
inner experience, but there is now and then a clairvoyant com- 
ment on events: “Meanwhile we shall have the League of Na- 
tions to play with while Germany is getting herself and Russia 
together for another grand smash”. 
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The references to other writers are always penetrating: of 
Housman, “When I had read three pages of his first book, years 
ago, I knew that he had come to stay”; of WurHerinc HEicutTs, 
“TI feel as if I had digested a thunder-storm”. On his owp poetry 
there are some illuminating remarks: the stress on his unsparing 
workmanship, his long grilling struggles for “a few inevitable 
words”; the insistence that his dominant theme is the futility of 
materialism as a thing to live by, and that even in his pictures of 
ruin there is redemption. 

The two qualities of really good letters, as Ridgely Torrence 
notes in his admirable introduction, are in Robinson’s: the writer 
is always himself always vividly aware of the person to whom he 
is writing. These letters lack the greatness of emotional intensity, 
as Robinson’s poetry lacks the greatness of the deeply tragic 
vision; but they do reveal behind the fine poet the very gallant 
gentleman. 

Frances WeENTWorRTH KNICKERBOCKER 


Morar BLATHER IN Kansas 


Rascats 1n Democracy, by W. G. Clugston. New York: Richard R. Smith. 

1940. 336 pages. $2.50. 

A few people, like Mr. H. L. Mencken, make courageous efforts 
to keep us informed of the nature of our political leaders and 
their shenanigans. From time to time the performances of these 
leaders grow so obnoxious that they get enough publicity on all 
sides to spoil their game. Generally speaking, however, we are 
inclined to let them go on their way rejoicing, more or less fool- 
ing ourselves with the idea that a change of party will mean a 
change in policy. 

Usually the critics confine themselves pretty much to national 
politics. State politicians have to put on a perfectly fantastic 
show before they get recognition in their own state, let alone na- 
tional recognition. Occasionally the Texans and the Pennsylvan- 
ians manage to stage such a demonstration, but not often. And 
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in all its history, Kansas politics has never been predatory enough 
to attract national attention. 

Nevertheless, state politics in Kansas makes a very good text- 
book. A budding politician can come to Kansas and learn a 
great deal about how to run his business. He will learn above 
all what politicians elsewhere are sometimes likely to forget: 
namely, that a sanctimonious front will successfully conceal al- 
most anything. 

Kansans like to look moral. Their politicians not only like to 
look moral, but do look moral. Before the Civil War the great 
moral issue of slavery was paramount in Kansas in spite of the 
fact that the economics involved was remote from the state and 
all men in it. It was a moral issue to be settled in a moral way; and 
not only John Brown, but others without even his possible excuse 
of madness made the most of the moral issue. Moral issues are 
very valuable for Hitlers like John Brown; but they are even 
more valuable for calculating politicians like John Brown’s con- 
temporaries, Samuel Clark Pomeroy, Charles Robinson, and James 
R. Lane. When the slavery business was settled, the Kansas 
front was shifted in name but not in nature: prohibition con- 
cealed everything that the politicians did. 

Most civilized human beings outside the United States have 
never been able to understand the prohibition movement in Amer- 
ica. It has baffled a great many Americans. Although it may 
not explain the whole phenomenon, it certainly explains a great 
deal of it to observe that there never was a better, a holier, and a 
more thoroughly preposterous front for political chicanery. The 
smallest crossroads village became hypocritical; the whole United 
States became hypocritical. Transportation of alcohol was so ter- 
rible a crime that it and it alone could be punished by death 
without benefit of trial or even of hearing. As a matter of fact 
a man who even looked as if he were transporting liquor could 
be executed for looking that way. 

Anything could happen behind a smoke screen like that. Since 
Kansas was the grand original prohibition state; since prohibi- 
tion grew and spread from Kansas; since the United States 
learned the tricks of playing prohibition politics from Kansas, 
what happened in Kansas is of a good deal of importance to 
Americans. W. G. Clugston in his book Rascats rn Democracy 
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makes painfully clear what happened and why it happened. He 
also makes painfully clear how it affected Kansas in particular 
and how much it has cost Kansas throughout the years. 

He also makes the unanswerable argument that Kansans never 
wanted to discourage the sale of alcohol. If they had really 
wanted to do this, they would have made the purchase of alcohol 
criminal as well as the sale thereof. Only a prohibition moralist 
can explain why it is criminal and evil to sell liquor but not to 
buy it. A prohibition law which makes purchase equally as 
punishable as sale will at least sound sincere. 

Prohibition, however, is only a symptom of the situation in 
Kansas, and not by any means the only one. Mr. Clugston shows 
how some of Kansas’s most respected citizens have used moral 
blather for the suppression of movements toward more satis- 
factory living conditions for the majority of Kansans. Kansas 
is an agricultural state, but nothing much has ever been done 
for the farmers of Kansas by Kansas politicians. When the 
farmers finally rebelled and instituted what might have been a 
great agrarian revolution, they were jeered and hooted at by 
one of the most proficient jeerers and hooters in the world, Wil- 
liam Allen White. As Mr. Clugston points out, Mr. White’s edi- 
torial Wuat’s THE Martrer Kansas? may have had influ- 
ences in American society that can never be measured. For Mr. 
White probably killed sympathy with the farmers and sympathetic 
attention to the difficulties of the farmers, at least until the elec- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Like Mr. White, Henry J. Allen, from the beginning of his 
career, seems to have done the best he could to take care of the 
boys in the back room who were running the show, rather than 
to take care of the farmers to whom he owes his success- 

These two journalists and a number of others, especially those 
on the Kansas Crry Star, Secretary Woodring and a number of 
politicians of national stature—above all, the unfortunate Mr. 
Landon—pass through Mr. Clugston’s pages like good boys caught 
unexpectedly with jam on their fingers. They look so good, they 
sound so good! They are so extremely moral! But they don’t 
seem to have done anything for the people of Kansas; and they do 
seem to have put a spoke in the wheel of agricultural enlighten- 
ment. They stand out pretty clearly each in his own réle as one 
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of the rascals in democracy. They are all pretty fairly intelligent. 

But the man whom Mr. Clugston calls “Capper: The Christ- 
like Statesman” is baffling. Unlike a good many of the others, 
he has done something for the farmer. On the other hand, what 
he has done for the farmer hasn’t damaged anybody else very 
much. He has made himself popular like no one else in the state, 
but it would be hard to say why—unless it is because Mr. Capper 
looks and acts holier than anybody else in the United States. 
How well the appearance becomes him, Mr. Clugston discusses 
most illuminatingly- Yet at the end of the discussion Mr. Capper 
is still a puzzle. 

Probably the Finney bond scandal was the most convulsive 
awakening that Kansas ever got. But a good deal of the state 
went back to sleep before long and the whole thing is now more 
or less forgotten. No better indication could be given of the fact 
that a moral front, an appearance of incorruptible virtue in trivial 
matters of personal behavior, will carry a man almost anywhere 
in Kansas politics, and presumably in national politics. Not so 
many seem to try it in national politics, but maybe they will 
learn. 

Mr. Clugston in his very readable and entertaining account of 
Kansas politics winds up an otherwise impeccable job with a sort 
of muted Hallelujah for the New Deal. It is strange that a man 
who has seen and studied politicians so shrewdly as Mr. Clugston 
should be carried away by political chatter. On the other hand, 
it is pleasant to see that in spite of what he has revealed to him- 
self and others, Mr. Clugston is still a humorous and guileless 
individual who is trying his best to make his world look and be 
decent. 

Rascats 1n Democracy will probably not do a great deal of 
good. Perhaps it will irritate a good many people for a while, 
but beyond that it should in the nature of things have no partic- 
ular results. It is not the fault of the book, however, that this is 
the case. It is simply another indication of what Mr. Clugston 
implies: people like to be fooled, and if on occasion, as in Ras- 
caLs In Democracy, they find out how they have been fooled 
and how badly they have been fooled, more than likely they will, 
like the patrons of P. T. Barnum, admire just a little more those 
who fool them, and go back for some more of the same. 
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For those people in Kansas, however, who want their state to 
be less amusing, more prosperous, and as intelligent as it could be 
—like Wisconsin to some extent—Rascats 1n Democracy is a 
textbook. More than that, for people all through the United 
States who want to find out how the politicians do it and what 
they do next after they have got the votes, Mr. Clugston’s book 
is indispensable. If some one will do such a job for Pennsyl- 
vania, some one else for Texas, a third for California, and so on, 
we shall have a very good library of political guides. 

People will say that Mr. Clugston is a muckraker. That, of 
course, is the easiest way of ignoring his book. People will say 
he is trying to get somewhere himself. But he is neither a muck- 
raker nor a man with political ambitions. He is a clear sighted, if 
sometimes enthusiastic, journalist who has contributed an ac- 
count of what he himself has seen for many years and the basis 
on which that structure is built. Rascats 1n Democracy is a 
contribution of a journalist to the study of American society which 
is good reading at the moment, and of lasting value for students 
of American civilization. 

S. A. Nock 


CENTENNIAL BIOGRAPHY 


Harpy or Wessex. By Carl J. Weber. New York: Columbia University Press. 

1940. Pp. 302. $3.00. 

Centennials, it has been suggested, may be trials to the spirits 
of departed writers. But Thomas Hardy, who in his lifetime suf- 
fered so much from the stupidities of his critics, might well feel 
today that justice was at last being done him. The fifteen essays 
by British and American critics in the SourHerN Review’s im- 
pressive Thomas Hardy Centennial Issue, expressed, naturally, a 
diversity of opinion, but an almost unanimous conviction that 
somewhere in the work of Hardy resides that enduring quality we 
call greatness. 

To his centennial biography Professor Weber has brought the 
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results of years of research. His access to unpublished letters 
and papers has enabled him to trace more fully than has before 
been possible the literary career of Hardy and to tell how his 
books grew. In the biography Mr. Weber follows more or less 
closely Mrs. Hardy’s Earty Lire and Later Years but fills in 
some of their reticences: his frank and fair account of Hardy’s 
first marriage tells the story behind those poignant poems that 
he called “Veteris Vestigia Flammae”. Mr. Weber’s chief con- 
tributions, however, are to the history and vicissitudes of the 
novels: the incredible demands of Hardy’s magazine editors the 
mutilations imposed on the serial versions of Tess and June. 
This book documents convincingly the inhibiting effects of an ad- 
verse literary climate on an artist of rare sensitiveness, simplicity, 
and integrity. 

But in this industrious and informing study what one misses is 
interpretation. To list Hardy’s quotations from Shakespeare and 
other English writers is not enough; what matters is how he 
used them, as for instance “to Tess, as to some few millions of 
others, there was ghastly satire” in Wordsworth’s “Ode”. The 
far-reaching effects on Hardy’s mind and art of his upbringing 
and social class and of the Victorian current of ideas demand a 
much more searching analysis than this book offers. Although 
criticism is not the main concern, it is involved in the biography 
of an artist. As far as it goes, Mr. Weber’s estimate of the novels 
would be generally accepted—although not by Dr. Leavis; but 
the more crucial and central problems of the poetry are inade- 
quately treated. Tue Dynasts, whatever place it may ultimately 
take in English poetry, deserves a more penetrating study of the 
relation of its supernatural to its human drama, the variety and 
effect of its poetic forms. Harpy or Wessex is a useful, in some 
respects an important, but not a deeply revealing treatment of 
the torn and divided, the greatly compassionate and understand- 


ing spirit that was Thomas Hardy. 
Frances WENTWorRTH KNICKERBOCKER 
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THE CouRSE OF THE SOUTH TO SECESSION 


Tue Course oF THE SoutH To Secession. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. Edited 
by E. Merton Coulter. (New York: D. Appleton-Company. 1939. 174 pp. 
with index. $2.50.) 

The economic, social, racial, and psychological factors which led 
to the war for Southern independence have long been a matter of 
dispute among American historians. THe Course or THE SouTH 
To SECESSION consists of seven interpretative essays bearing on this 
subject by the late Professor Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. Delivered 
first as a series of lectures at Northwestern University in 1932, 
they are brought together under the editorship of Professor E. 
Merton Coulter of the University of Georgia, of which institution 
Professor Phillips was an honored alumnus. 

Perhaps no American scholar has done more spade work lead- 
ing to an understanding of the ante-bellum South than has Pro- 
fessor Phillips. From his pen has come a voluminous number of 
monographs and essays which reflect a broadened and deepened 
knowledge of the field of Southern history, and an ever higher 
standard of literary presentation which reached its peak in his 
Lire anp Lasor 1N THE Otp Soutn. In the preface to this book 
he contrasts his own work with that of writers not restricted by 
documentation and whose imagination can have free rein. “Ia 
the main I am content to delve rather than soar”, he wrote, yet 
on the first page he opens with, “Let us begin by discussing the 
weather”, and there is not a dull page that follows. 

In THe Course oF THE SoutH To Secession Professor Phillips 
has traced the growth of sectionalism from colonial days, dis- 
cussed planting and the development of a pro-slavery philosophy 
in the South, the abolitionists’ attack on the institution of slavery, 
and the agitation for Southern independence by the so-called 
fire-eaters, among whom were Turbull, Ruffin, Quitman, Rhett, 
and Yancey. 

Though these extremists apparently dominated the various 
state secession conventions, many non-slaveholding elements in 
the South became ardent supporters of the Confederacy. As the 
war progressed they became increasingly apprehensive that the 
end of slavery would bring social as well as economic competi- 
tion with the blacks. In June, 1861, an overseer on a Louisiana 
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sugar plantation recorded in his diary “that every Black Republi- 
can in the Hole, combined whorl either man woman o chile that 
is opposed to negro slavery . - . shall be troubled with pastilents 
and calamitys of all Kinds and Drag out the Balance of their 
existance in Misray and Degradation . . .” (p. 143)- 

The seventh essay, entitled “The Central Theme of Southern 
History”, was written several years before the others, to be read 
before the American Historical Association. It presents very 
effectively the argument that the post-war as well as the pre-war 
history of the South is explained by the determination to keep 
this section a white man’s country and to hold the Negro “in his 
place”. Therefore, the Southern defense of slavery might have 
been based more on a fear of the social consequences of emanci- 
pation than on economic considerations. 

Cuartes S. Davis 


Aucustus R. WrRiGHT oF GEORGIA 


Aucustus R. Wricut of Georgia. By Ava Louise Wright. Privately printed, 
Chattanooga. 1940. 


Augustus Wright of Georgia played a part in Southern history. 
Had he succeeded in one particular venture, he might have saved 
the South much of the heartbreak of reconstruction, for he was a 
prominent figure in the so-called “Sherman Peace Movement” of 
1864. He called on Sherman and he called on Lincoln, and though 
the peace movement failed, it is interesting to speculate on how 
different the history of reconstruction might have been had it 
succeeded. 

Ava Wright has written a sympathetic and appealing portrait 
of her grandfather. In unobtrusive prose, the portrait is of cameo 
clarity. 

Augustus Wright of Georgia had as classmates and friends 
such men as Robert Toombs and Alexander Stephens. But Judge 
Wright was on the wrong side of the secession question. 

He was an ardent opponent of secession. Yet he was in the 
Confederate Congress. In a violent scene, he was voted out 
for his views on the all-important question. 
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When he was a member of the National Congress in the late 
1850’s, he had sensed the growing storm and took his stand for 
continuance of the Union. During the Civil war, he sent four sons 
to fight for the Confederacy. He even accepted for himself a com- 
mission, though he was sent to the Congress at Richmond and 
spared fighting for a cause in which he did not believe. He was 
loyal to the South, even to giving his sons, but he was loyal also 
to his conscience. 

After the war, Judge Wright was embittered against the Union 
because of its oppressive treatment of the South. Always out- 
spoken, he spoke courageously against the oppression of the South 
by the reconstruction when he was called to Washington to tesify 
before the Committee on Southern Outrages in 1871. “I have no 
affection for the acts of the government,” he testified then. 
“Scarcely anything, we think, has been done right.” 

Most interesting is the historical incident when Gen. Sherman, 
in 1864, sought to end the war, and called Augustus Wright into 
conference. 

What happened was told by Judge Wright himself at the re- 
quest of the Philadelphia Times in 1879. His letter to the editor 
of that newspaper is herewith reproduced: 


Rome, Ga., July 6, 1879. 
Col. I. W. Avery, 


Dear Sir: Your letter of inquiry is at hand. At this dis- 
tance of time from the events spoken of it is impossible for 
me to recollect with accuracy. 

In the fall of 1864, while a part of the Federal army under 
Gen Corse was at Rome, and Gen. Sherman in Atlanta, 
I was arrested one night about midnight, at my farm on the 
Coosa river, just over the Alabama line, twenty miles below 
Rome, where I had refugeed to get out of the way of the 
army. I was immediately sent to Atlanta, where I spent a 
day with Gen. Sherman, dined with him alone, and had 
much conversation with him. He was exceedingly anxious 
to make peace. I must do him the justice to say, not 
so much it appeared to me, from any fear of ultimate 
and complete victory, as the terrible devastation of the 
country which must ensue from further prosecution of the 
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war. He desired to send me personally to Washington to 
see and converse with President Lincoln, and to convey to 
Mr. Davis the liberal sentiments of the president, which 
he seemed to think, if known by President Davis, would 
incline him to peace. He also desired me to say to Gov. 
Brown, if I recollect correctly, that if Georgia would treat 
separately for peace, the same terms should be guaranteed 
to each state in the Union accepting them. He stated he 
would immediately countermatch his army from Georgia 
soil, and permit no further ravages of war. Of course a great 
deal passed, more than could be mentioned in this communi- 
cation. These things I promised to do, and did do, as far 
as was in my power. My remembrance is that Gov. Brown, 
in a short letter, expressed astonishment at the absurdity of 
the proposition, and was disposed to chide me, as altogether 
too depressed in feeling. 

I spent some two weeks at Washington with Mr. Lincoln, 
and talked with him more or less almost every day- It has 
been so long since 1864, and we have been so much agitated 
with momentous political questions, that it is difficult to 
remember with accuracy what transpired. I was received 
by President Lincoln with great cordiality. Twice I was 
invited by Mr. Seward, secretary of state, to dine with him, 
and met there several of the foreign ministers. Of course 
I was guarded in my expressions of the hopeless termina- 
tion of our cause. In private correspondence with the presi- 
dent I spoke with frankness of its probability and near ap- 
proach. In the presence of these ministers, to whose govern- 
ments our leader still looked, though despondingly, for 
recognition and perhaps help, I was careful to make no 
admissions. While there was never a time during the whole 
war I did not desire the restitution of the Union, yet I never 
saw the day that I was willing to lay down arms without 
terms consistent with our rights and honor, and never did 1 
do an act that I did not believe was for the welfare of the 
southern states. 

President Lincoln impressed me greatly with his strong 
common sense, his frankness, his unalterable devotion to the 
Union, and his sincere sympathy for the southern people in 
their coming overthrow and total ruin. No man, he said, 
had ever been more totally misunderstood and more 
thoroughly misrepresented. The south, he said, was a part of 
his country, and as dear to him as the north. He had never 
had an idea of interfering with her rights. 

The president then said to me that he had his proclama- 
tion of amnesty written for the whole south, from Mr. Davis 
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down to the humblest citizen, and though a part of his cabinet 
was opposed to it, the day we laid down our arms it would 

be published, and the south restored to her high rights in the 
Union, as far as was in his power. He desired me to see 
Mr. Davis personally, and to say to him that slaves already 
freed would not be remanded to slavery, but the general 
manumissions of slaves in twenty-one years would be satis- 
factory. He certainly intimated longer time would be 
granted, if made a point. He thought that the north would 
be satisfied with the certainty of its ultimate extinction. He 
thought it best for both races and the whole Union that it 
should be gradual. He entertained no idea of making voters 
of them at that time. He said that in view of our condition 
by the devastations of war, the government would be liberal 
for wanton destruction of property. His three ideas were, 
if we returned to the Union, universal amnesty, restoration to 
all our rights in the Union, and the emancipation of slaves 
in twenty-one years. 

President Lincoln seemed to think that his sentiments had 
never been properly and truly represented to Mr. Davis 
and the Confederate statesmen. He extracted from me a 
solemn promise that his friendly sentiments and his earnest 
desires for peace should be truly, fully, earnestly impressed 
upon Mr. Davis. He asked me if I did not think I could 
be of service to the federal government as Military Governor 
of Georgia. I replied that upon the restoration of peace, 
whenever it did come, I thought I might be of service to the 
people of Georgia, and also to the federal government; but, 
that as long as my people stood in an attitude of hostility to 
the government he must regard me as identified with them. 

The president was not more earnestly in favor of peace 

than I was, but I knew full well our leaders, desperate as I 
regarded our cause, were bent upon far different thoughts. 
I told him my mission would be useless, as it certainly would 
have been, had I delivered my message. Though I never had 
a chance of seeing Mr. Davis till long after the close of the 
war. 

These are some of the recollections of the occasion; and I 
know myself too well not to know they may be imperfect. Of 
course there was a great deal that ought to be of interest to 
the country, but this is as much as you have asked, and 
much more perhaps than some will be willing to read. 

Very truly, 


Aucustus R. Wricurt. 


After the war, Judge Wright became an ornament to the bar. 
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He was a delightful, well-loved, gossipy southern gentleman cf 
the independent type, and retained his independence to the end. 
When he died his little home town closed its doors of business 
for his funeral. 

Ava Wright’s portrait is valuable not merely for its historical 
importance, but for a picture of a type of southerner which seems 
to have vanished. 

A.rrep Mynpers 


De Quincey: As A VIRGINIAN SEES Him 


De Quincey: A Porrrarr. By John Calvin Metcalf, Harvard University Press. 

1940. 210 pages. 

Dean Metcalf’s long awaited volume is delightfully written in 
cultivated, fast-flowing style. Concise and full of details which 
never clog the movement, the narrative shows a mind full of 
admiration for Quincey’s works and the man. The result is a 
portrait beautifully drawn and vivid. The book will inevitably 
take its place as the most attractive introduction to the Opium 
Eater of all the volumes, past and present. And it will indubi- 
tably turn the reader to De Quincey’s own writings. 

The book explicitly offers nothing new in the way of scholar- 
ship. The writer says in the Foreword: “The book was written for 
the author’s pleasure without thought of making a contribution 
to knowledge. He wanted simply to portray the personality of 
a man and writer of exceptional charm.” But as a book about 
De Quincey it must be examined as to its truth—truth as to the 
sort of man De Quincey was and truth as to details. On both 
counts I must take some exception. 

First, as to truth of character. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the narrative of the earlier portions when most of 
the evidence in the case is drawn from De Quincey’s remini- 
scences, evidence which all scholars must take at its face value. 
But when Dr. Metcalf comes to those portions of De Quincey’s 
life where the evidence lies in letters, court records, and memoirs 
—raw material, one may call it—he tends to prettify his hero. 
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There are periods when De Quincey was in a nervous condition 
which brings out hardness and suspicions. This is especially true, 
it seems to me, when he was in London in 1821 and his conversa- 
tions were being recorded by Woodhouse. I refer specifically to 
his attitude towards John Wilson, his closest friend. Again, one 
can hardly overlook De Quincey’s attitude towards his creditor, 
especially towards some of his landlords and landladies who be- 
come “devils” to him, when they, poor devils, were merely try- 
ing to make a precarious living by renting rooms. I detect, also, 
something approaching guile in such episodes as that in connection 
with the mortgage on The Nab and that in connection with his at- 
tempt to raise money on the prospects of his mother’s legacy. I 
could name other instances which are somewhat distressing to 
the lover of De Quincey—definite shadows upon his character. 
But none of these appear in Dr. Metcalf’s portrait or are but 
lightly hinted at, so that the total picture, to this reviewer at 
least, falls a little short of presenting the whole truth. 

As for the truth of detail, the book is so packed with fact that 
minor slips might legitimately be expected and easily forgiven. 
And minor slips occur. I would not dwell upon these, if it did 
not seem to me that Dr. Metcalf tends to continue errors handed 
on from earlier biographers which more recent studies have cor- 
rected. I point out only a few examples: It was not Lord Car- 
bery who promoted the riding lessons at Laxton, but Lady Car- 
bery. (Page 18; see my Life, 55.) Nor did De Quincey’s visit 
to Ireland last “far into the autumn”; for on 8 September he 
left Westport on his way to England. (Page 16; my Life, 50.) 
On page 50, De Quincey is said to have been “keeping terms” at 
the Middle Temple “before quitting Oxford and immediately 
afterwards”; but I have been able to find no evidence of this. 
According to the records at the Middle Temple De Quincey was 
entered on 12 June 1812. (Life, 199-) On page 81 Lamb is 
said to have introduced De Quincey to Taylor and Hessey; but 
De Quincey tells us himself that he was introduced by Talfourd; 
and there is other evidence to support his statement. (Masson, 
De Quincey’s Works, Ill, 271-) On page 190, “Mrs. MacBold” 
appears again as one of the demon landladies, although so far as 
I can find, she is the creation of Emerson’s poor memory or of the 
entertaining gossip of Dr. Brown and Mrs. Crowe. (Life, 452, 
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note.) Dr. Metcalf tells us in his Foreword that his book “was 
completed before the appearance of several recent books on De 
Quincey’s life and work.” One wishes that he had revised it in 
the light of their findings. 

From the very nature of his work, Dr. Metcalf could give little 
attention to searching criticism. But he has done a beautiful job 
in appraising and defending De Quincey’s papers on Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and others which caused so much offence at the 
time. No one has so successfully pointed out De Quincey’s 
essential interest in what we know as “journalism” with its con- 
cern for “candid” realism, an interest far in advance of the day. 
The chapter in which this appraisal occurs makes one wish that 
Dr. Metcalf might find other opportunity to give further scope 
to his literary insights and interpretations. 

Hosace A. Eaton 


Boston BoosTER 


Hoimes oF THE Breakrast Taste. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London; New York. 1939, pp. 172. Illustrated. 

An interesting intimate biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has recently been written by Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe who ex- 
plains in his first chapter that the time has now come for pre- 
senting Holmes to a generation that know him not as he was 
known fifty, years ago. His purpose in writing the biography is 
to show that the great New England bard’s life was singularly 
free from dramatic events and to explain that any record of 
Holmes’ life must concern itself with “personality, with head and 
heart, rather than with striking deed as its vehicles of expression”. 

Mr. Howe began to know the local scene of the ‘Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table’ just as Holmes was more or less relinquish- 
ing his role of chief of the Brahmins. Much of the biographical 
knowledge he obtained from John T. Morse’s unsurpassed bio- 
graphy “Life and Letters of Oliver Wendel! Holmes” which was 
published two years after the poet’s death. 

Mr. Howe has presented the incidents and facts in an impres- 
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sive and sympathetic manner, using different phases of Holmes’ 
life as the headings for his five chapters. In “Apologia”, his 
first chapter, he quotes Holmes who once wrote, “We all carry 
the Common in our head as the unit of space, the State House 
as the standard of architecture, and measure of men in Edward 
Everett as with a yard-stick”. Again he quotes the doctor who 
in his old age called himself “as inveterately rooted an American 
of the Bostonian variety as ever saw himself mirrored in the Frog 
Pond”. 

The second chapter, “The Charles and the Seine” (1809-1835) 
interweaves the period of upbringing in Cambridge, explaining 
the religious background of the Connecticut Congregationalist 
Father pastor, and the Boston Unitarian Mother, the education 
of the poet at Andover and Harvard, the decision after a year of 
law to study medicine, the early career of writing for school 
journals, and brings in the period of travel abroad, after which 
Holmes came back to Boston well prepared for the réles of great 
medical achiever as a writer. 

“The Boston Morning” (1835-1861), chapter three, shows 
Holmes as a poet writing numerous lengthy verses which he read 
on various impressive occasions, such as Phi Beta Kappa meet- 
ings, class reunions, etc. Some influences in his life brought 
into this period were his marriage to Amelia Jackson, niece of his 
inspirational teacher, Dr. James Jackson, his interest in scienti- 
fic problems as well as literary, his Lyceum lectures, his con- 
nection with the distinguished Saturday Club composed of such 
members as Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, Ward, Dana, etc. 

“The Noon-Time of Holmes” (1861-1883) contains the in- 
teresting incident of Holmes’ son, Oliver, Jr., and his experiences 
in the War between the States. Holmes was greatly distressed 
that his brilliant son, who left Harvard without permission, was 
not allowed to receive his degree. Various articles written by 
Dr. Holmes for the AtLaANtic MonTuHLy were in connection with 
experiences of his son, such as “My Captain”, “The Hunt”, and 
others. 

“Post Meridien” (1883-1894), the fifth chapter in the book, 
brings the bard through the savory years, his wit never dulling, 
even to the end of his distinguished career. The book is inter- 
esting, though not an important contribution to literature. Nor 
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was it intended to be so. Mr. Howe makes Holmes live through- 
out the pages, never ceasing to be the vivid personality yet the 
conservative New Englander with a subtle way of expressing his 
keen wit, keen to the end. 


Merritt Moore 


Marx as Prop 


Science anv Everypay Lire. By J. B. S. Haldane. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. 284 pages. $2.00. 

The ivory tower cracks very slowly. A good many workers 
in the social sciences take very little notice of a great deal of the 
research done in the natural sciences; natural scientists are in- 
clined to overlook the social implications of their work; and liter- 
ary people seem to rejoice in isolation. 

Within the last few years Lancelot Hogben has published three 
books, one of them to show the usefulness of mathematics to all 
of us, another to show the value of some of the natural sciences, 
and a third of essays. This last, DaNceErous THoucuts, has been 
reviewed by literary people, at least two of » .om seera to have 
made no attempt to find out what he was talking about. One of 
them objected to his smart-alecky tone, perhaps because the re- 
viewer was unduly irritated by Mr. Hogben’s absurd remarks 
about himself and literature. Another reviewer said that Mr. 
Hogben was merely advocating our old friend technocracy in new 
dress. One can only judge that this reviewer did not read the 
book. 

Like Mr. Hogben, J. B. S. Haldane has for some time con- 
sistently tried to show the relationship of natural science to human 
life. And unlike a good many natural scientists, he has written 
with extraordinary felicity. Mr. Haldane is a preéminent ex- 
ample of that unfortunately rare combination of writer, scientist, 
and critical member of society. Perhaps therefore we may ex- 
pect a sort of superior attitude on the part of literary critics who 
pick up Science anp Everypay Lire. Almost certainly we shall 
find scientists who object to one of their most distinguished col- 
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leagues wasting his time on a weekly newspaper column. And, 
finally, if students of society read the book, many of them will 
accept or reject it because the author is a Marxist. 

As a general rule, the public, or some group of the public, sup- 
ports scientific research. If the supporting group gets nothing 
out of the research it has no reason to support it. A toplofty 
attitude, an insistence on the fact that the scholar is a sort of 
superior creature who ought to be pampered, is not an argument 
that gets very far with practical people. Yet this same support- 
ing public, however much it may owe to the scientist, has got 
accustomed to accepting scientific exposition not from those who 
perform the work, but from others who probably try conscienti- 
ously to understand it. 

Like a few of his colleagues, Mr. Haldane believes that his 
supporting public should know how much the scientist is doing 
for it and how much more the public might profit from scienti- 
fic investigation than it does. Science anp Everypay Lire is a 
collection of columns written for the Darry Worker in England, 
dealing with food, weather, physics, biology, bad air, medicine, 
drugs, and heredity. It is a collection of very brief discussions 
by one of the world’s great scientists, written so that nobody 
can misunderstand them. Coming from Mr. Haldane, the scienti- 
fic discussions are unassailable; written in his style they are ex- 
pressed almost perfectly. The scientist and the literary man 
have combined, as before in Mr. Haldane’s books, to perfection. 

But Mr. Haldane is more than scientist and literary man; he 
is also a student and critic of human society. Consequently he 
never fails to introduce the social implication of scientific know- 
ledge, even though that implication is uncomplimentary to some 
very distinguished people. He says, for instance: 


In California mountains are still being made, and at most 
earthquakes one or other of the faults which already exist 
acts as a zone of weakness. This does not deter speculators 
from building houses along the faults. And, of course, legis- 
lation to prevent this would be an interference with private 
enterprise, unthinkable in a state which imprisoned Tom 
Mooney for twenty years on false evidence. 


And again, “Until parents can bring children into a world without 
the risk of unemployment and war, the mothers’ strike will go on.” 
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Between 1929 and 1933 the percentage incidence of malnutri- 
tion rose six times. In 1934 the frequency of rickets in 
London school entrants, which had been falling for some 
years, rose again. It is no use discovering how to make 
vitamin D if those who need it cannot afford it. 


Nothing could more clearly show the dependence of successful 
living on sociological as well as scientific intelligence. Some peo- 
ple advocate sterilization of the unfit as a solution of sociological 
problems, but Mr. Haldane shows again, as he has before, that 
this notion is merely an avoidance of the problem. Concluding 
his paper on Mental Deficiency, he points out that 


Sterilisation of our defectives, as an alternative to proper 
treatment in institutions, would do only a little to preveat 
mental defect, and quite as much to increase unemployment 
and to lower wages. 


When there is so much sound good sense in Mr. Haldane’s dis- 
cussion, it is irritating to find him playing the tricks of proponents 
of religious mystery. It is only recently that Mr. Haidane has 


got religion: he has become converted to Marxism, and like many 
converts he is extraordinarily enthusiastic, and is willing to pick 
up stray remarks of his prophets and use them a good deal the 
way an old time revivalist will use a text from Revelations. When 
Marx or Engels said something which in the light of future know- 
ledge makes them appear to have been gifted with the power of 
prophecy, only a believer can suppose that they were. They may 
have argued very reasonably for this, that, or the other thing, 
and they may have been right in a number of cases; but the same 
sort of thing goes for a great many other people too. Mr. Haldane 
regards Marx and Engels as the law and the prophets; and he 
seems to have a fanatical devotion to whatever goes on in Soviet 
Russia. Then like a good disciple he extrapolates in such a way 
as to sound ludicrous to an unbeliever. 


Shooting stars behave as you would expect them to on com- 
mon sense grounds. That is why, in a country which is run- 
ning away from common sense, you read so much about 
paradoxical particles such as cosmic rays and so little about 
shooting stars. 


Again, “A good Marxist will believe that men will some day 
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travel 1,000 miles an hour, but not without a revolution in their 
means of propulsion.” 

The ordinary reader wonders what on earth Marxism has to do 
with belief in transportation. He wonders why a platitude ut- 
tered by Lenin should be used as the concluding remark in the 
book, as though it were an utterance of importance. And the 
unbeliever will wonder why, when polar expeditions and their 
findings are discussed, the Russians get almost all the credit and 
the name Vilhjalmur Stefansson does not appear. As a matter of 
fact, there is a good deal in what Mr. Haldane says about Russia 
that unbelievers will regard as queer. Like the Russians, men 
in this country have improved wheat, but so far we have failed to 
starve three million people at once to make experiments work. 

It would be unkind to suppose that Mr. Haldane approves of 
starving three million people; but one could wish he could keep 
his private faiths outside his scientific discussions, not because 
his faith is repellent, but because, like belief in Revelations, it is 
incommunicable and inconsequential. 


S. A. Nocx 


